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BACKBONE. 


What the other man does you can do—or at least 
undertake to do. It’s never too late to begin at the 


bottom: The men without backbone are the world’s 
greatest disappointments.— Clarence Hungerford 
MacKay. 











A Liquidation and Its Lesson. 

July 1 the United States Express Co., which has been in 
operation nearly 60 years, went out of business. It had made 
The United States 
government, which had often warned the express carriers 


millions of dividends for its stockholders. 


they were charging too exorbitanc rates, finally took a hand, 
and, by means of the parcel post, struck the express cor- 
porations a body blow. The United States company decided 
to cash in, and retire on its laurels—and with its swag. Other 
express companies remain in the business, but are seeking 
public patronage by reducing their rates—the rates under 
which the United States company amassed its big surplus. 
‘They are less arrogant than a few years ago. 

There is a lesson for the Bell telephone interests in this 
express situation that should not go unheeded. The coterie 
of express carriers thought they had the country by the 
throat, and could obtain from the public as high rates and 
give as poor service as they pleased. Until very recently, this 
was much the same as the attitude of the Bell. Lately, since 
‘the federal authorities have begun to check them up here 
and there, the Bell managers have professed a disposition to 
There is 


till plenty of room for improvement in this direction, and 


do the right thing by the telephone using public. 


it ‘behooves the Bell organization to play fair with all—Inde- 
pendent telephone interests and the people—if it doesn’t desire 
the same kind of a jolt that led to the dissolution of the 
United States Express Co. 

The command of the government to the Bell to divorce it- 
self from the Western Union Telegraph Co. was a warning 


that a private wire monopoly would not be tolerated in the 
United States. 


The negotiations that led to the Bell throw- 





ing open its long distance lines to all telephone companies, 
constituted another move in the same direction. 

That the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is more or 
less alarmed over the agitation in favor of government own- 
ership of telephone lines is apparent from many recent de- 
No doubt it sees what Uncle Sam did to make 
the express companies come to time, for the parcel post 


velopments. 


nearly parallels federal ownership of the express business. It 
doesn’t require much of a prophet to see that the Bell needs 
to pull in its horns if it doesn’t want to occupy the same 
position as do the express companies. 

Let it drop the idea of monopolizing the wire service of 
the country, and get away from the notion that it can hog 
everything in the telephone business—the manufacturing end 
Let it dissolve 
its unfair alliance with the Western Electric Co. and recog- 


as well as the operating end of the industry. 


nize the fact that there are Independent manufacturers and 
Independent operators who have a right to do business in 
these United States. 

All can exist, serve their respective communities and make 
a fair return on their investments. Those who deny this 
right and seek an unfair advantage will find that Uncle Sam 
still has a few more high power explosives in his magazine 
for the “too big business,’ which does not respect the rights 


of others. 





Ruts. 

A sign along side the highway over which many automobiles 
pass, reads: “Please do not drive in the ruts.” The reason, 
of course, is that ruts are bad for the road—but it is so much 
easier to drive an automobile in them. So in life, it is much 
easier to allow one’s self to get into a rut and stay there. 
It requires less exertion, but in time the ruts become deep, 
uneven and rough and it is hard to follow them. Then the 
ruts must be abandoned and new ones made. 

If a man wants to advance in life nowadays, he must be 
something more than a follower of ruts. He must make or 


save money for his employer. The men higher up avoid 
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ruts—they may make them but not follow them. Their assist- 
ants must see that the ruts do not become too deep and 
rough. They must keep the road smooth, and then some day 
they become the road builders. They know how to do things 
and are paid for it. 

There was a time when mere nerve and big talk would 
hold a job, but that day is passing. 
“know how” and “What can you do?” 


It is now a question of 


That man is not in a rut who, in answer to a question such 
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as, “Can you clear this case of trouble which we have not been 
able to locate?” replies “Yes” and does it. He can clear 
trouble in an instrument at the house of the most unreason- 
able subscriber and, in addition, entirely change the subscrib- 
er’s attitude towards the company. He can be trusted to get 
results on any assignment given him, without requiring too 
much supervision. He is the man who can answer the ques- 
tion, “What can you do?” in a convincing manner and then is 


able to back up his claims in a most satisfactory way. 





The Crow in 


from your betters. 


Stay in your own class. 


look to borrowed plumage. 


instincts which characterize the well born. 


have been. 


tency of a dollar. 
when spontaneously and freely proffered. 


unable to recognize a fellow impostor. 





By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


A gold-collared cur in a kennel of thoroughbreds is all the more plainly a mongrel. 
His assumption of rank of its very self advertises his rank presumption. 

Fine scenery accentuates—it does not hide—poor acting. 
lead one to anticipate the superior qualities from those who move in high places. 
Good society is the last atmosphere in which to conceal bad manners. 

Off shades are instantly revealed in a true light. 


The paste gem may escape detection if left in a solitaire setting, but its cheapness 
and falsity are perceptible at a glance, as soon as it is arranged with genuine brilliants. 
A counterfeiter does not offer his spurious notes at a bank. Common sense warns 
him that the expert is the least liable to be deceived. 
If you attempt to climb above your proper plane, you 
merely call attention to the place where you belong. The crow’s blackness occasions 
no comment in his own flock, but incites inevitable comparison in a dovecote. 
Masquerades are at their best but temporarily effective. 
The “other bird’s’’ feathers can’t be transplanted. 
There are a few things attainable solely through the process of growth. 
aspire to the companionship of the refined, first acquire the viewpoints and develop the 


Gentility and wealth are frequently found together, but are not synonymous. 
Breed has its own caste signs, none of which resembles the dollar mark. 

Your money tells us what you have and, when over-emphasized, tattles what you 
If you talk about it too frequently, it starts to talk about you. 
The bounder betrays his origin by his exaggerated notion of the purchasing po- 
He seeks to buy admiration and respect, which are only sincere 


If there is a possible chance of your becoming a gentleman, it will be realized 
through trying, not buying. Your bank balance is of interest only to those of whom 
you require credit—among traders and shopkeepers. 

Any one ready to condone gaucheries; to overlook crudeness and poor taste, and 
to tolerate you for the sake of your goods and chattels—is himself a trader, planning 
to profit through your acquaintance, or, as likely as not, another “gold-collared cur,” 


Copyright, and published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 


the Dovecote 


Superior surroundings 


If you're “‘off color” keep away 


There is an unnatural 


If you 























An Expenmental Study of Toll Telephone Traffic 


The Relationship Between Circuit Loads and Delay to Traffic—Increasing Circuit Loads Increase Delay to 
Traffic and Vice-Versa—Paper Presented at Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers at Detroit 


By Frank F. Fowle 


The number of telephone messages per day which can be 
handled over a single toll circuit, as is well known, depends 
upon several considerations. Chief among these are the op- 
erating method employed and the number of circuits required 
to handle the total traffic between the given terminals. A com- 
plete dissertation upon toll operating methods would extend far 
beyond the scope of the present paper, and only the simplest 
or fundamental methods will be mentioned. The earliest 
method, and one still used to a great extent in handling small 
volumes of traffic, is the direct ring-down, in-and-out ticket, 
or two-ticket, method. In this method the operators signal 
each other direct, over the talking or message circuit, by ring- 
ing’ in the usual manner; the outward operator makes a com- 
plete ticket, and times and supervises the ccnnection; the in- 
ward operator also makes a duplicate ticket, but does not time 
the connection. 


This method has been materially improved by eliminating 
the inward ticket and by having the outward operator deal 
directly with the called party at the destination instead of 
through the intermediary of an inward operator make a mem- 
orandum ticket, or so-called skeleton ticket, for checking pur- 
poses, but this is usually eliminated if possible. Other operat- 
ing methods, special in their nature, apply when the volume of 
traffic is very large, but do not come within the scope of the 
present discussion. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the fact that 
the number of messages per day, per circuit, increases, other 
factors being the same, as the volume of traffic and the num- 
ber of circuits operated in one group to handle it also increase. 
That is, the circuit efficiency increases as the number of cir- 
cuits or trunks in a group increasés, and more messages per 
circuit, per day, can be handled in a large group than a small 
one, with the same average delay to traffic and equal load 
factors. 

The effects of the operating method and the size of the 
trunk group upon the circuit loads (messages per circuit per 
day) are usually discussed from the standpoint of a certain 
fixed quality of service, that is, a certain average delay to 
traffic which is maintained as a standard. This period of 
delay is generally accepted as the interval from the time the 
calling subscriber gives his call to the recording operator, 





























Fig. 1.—Portion of a Toll System with Centers at A and B. 


until the line operator establishes the connection or returns a 
lefinite report in regard to the called party. It seems fairly 
obvious, however, that there must be some definite relation 
between the circuit loads and the average delay to traffic. In 
ther words, with a constant load factor, the effect of in- 
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creasing the circuit loads will be to increase the average de- 
lay to traffic and, at the same time, the toll revenue per cir- 
cuit-mile will correspondingly increase. Naturally a limit will 
be approached when the traffic is delayed to such an extent 
that subscribers complain of the delay and a loss of business 
is threatened. 

This relationship between circuit loads (traffic density per 
circuit) and average delay to traffic, if not already clear, can 
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BtoaA 
A to by or be or bg Class 2 
B to a, or Gg or ag 
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b; or be or bg to A 
@ OF G2 or ag to by or bg or bg Class 4 
b; or 2, or bg to ay or ag or a3 














Table No. 1—Classification of Traffic Over Group of Circuits. 


be illustrated by a simple analogy with railway transportation. 
Given a fixed volume of traffic, passenger or freight, to be 
transported, the delays in traffic movement will be least when 
the train service is as frequent as it is possible to arrange it; 
out unless the volume of traffic is very large, the train loads 
may not be large enough to produce an adequate net revenue 
per train mile. In order to increase the train loads to a point 
where the operating revenue per train mile will exceed the 
cost by a reasonably profitable margin, it will perhaps be neces- 
sary to resort to less frequent train service. This implies a 
longer average interval between trains, and consequently a 
longer average period of waiting or delay before the traffic 
is moved. The parallels in the analogy are between the num- 
ber of trains and the number of toll circuits, between train 
loads and circuit loads, and between delays to railway traffic 
and to toll traffic, a fixed volume of traffic in each case being 
assumed. 

The general problem is therefore one of the highest com- 
mercial importance, since it is perfectly obvious that, under a 
given schedule of toll rates, there is a certain standard of 
service which cannot be exceeded without the sacrifice of 
profits, and the faster the service as a whole, the higher must 
be the rates for the same percentage of profit. It is not at 
all the intent in this paper to reach any conclusions as to the 
commercial side of the question, but simply to present certain 
experimental data bearing on the general principle. 

The general layout of the toll lines used in the experiments 
here described is shown in Fig. 1. The group of circuits upon 
which the experiments were made extended between A and 
B, the latter representing two toll offices, or toll centers. The 
greater portion of the traffic either originated at A and ter- 
minated at B or vice versa. The remainder of the traffic was 
of a through, instead of terminal, character, necessitating the 
use of tandem circuits. For example, a call originating at A 
and destined for b: or some point beyond, would have to be 
switched at B. In some cases the call would be passed to the 
operator at B, who would take the details and record them 
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on a through ticket, and then pass the call to bz, while in other 
cases the operator at B would connect the line through to bz 
and the operator at A would pass the call to the operator at 
b.. The entire traffic passing over the group of circuits be- 
tween A and B can be classified for convenience, as in Table 
No. 1. 

Normally there were six circuits between A and B. This 
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Fig. 2.—Circuit Loads and Av- 
erage Delay to Traffic. 


Fig. 3.—Typical Load Curve of 
Toll Traffic. 


number was reduced successively to five and then to four, 
operating for several days under each of the last two con- 
ditions in order to secure reliable test data. A study of the 
trafic was then made from the tickets, excluding any days 
such as Sunday or Saturday when the traffic is not normal, 
and also excluding any days when there was any wire trouble 
on any of the circuits in the grqup. It should be understood, 
of course that the through traffic did not necessarily originate 
or terminate at the first office beyond A or B, but in some 
cases involved offices reached by two or more switches. 

The operating method employed in handling the terminal 
business (class 1 traffic) between A and B (Fig. 1) was the 
direct ring-down, single ticket method, while all other traffic 
was handled by the double ticket method. The through busi- 
ness was handled in some instances by means of relays, or 
through tickets at the switching point, and in other cases by 
straight switches (no ticket). 

The summary of results is presented in Table No. 2. Re- 
capitulating: The class 1 traffic is the terminal business be- 
tween A and B (Fig. 1), the class 2 traffic is the through 
business originating at A and B, and the class 4 traffic is the 
through business to and from points beyond A and B but 
passing over the circuits between the latter. There was no 
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The rate schedule in force was the same throughout each 24- 
hour period. 

Table No. 3 shows a summary of lost and delayed busi- 
ness, for the same periods as represented in Table No. 2. In 
all cases, the traffic figures represent one day’s business, being 
an average of several days’ business as indicated in the last 
column in Table No. 2. 

The relationship between the average delay to terminal busi- 
ness (class 1 traffic) and the circuit loads is plotted in Curve 
1, Fig. 2; the similar relationship for the originating through 
business, class 2 traffic, is plotted in Curve 2, Fig. 2. The un- 
derlying data is taken from Table No. 2. These curves bring 
out forcibly the general conclusion of the paper, namely, that 
increasing circuit loads are accompanied by increased aver- 
age delay to traffic. For example, taking the terminal (class. 
1) traffic, five-minute service corresponds to a circuit load 
of 21 messages per circuit per day, in a group of about 8 
circuits, six-minute service corresponds to a circuit load of 
24 messages per circuit per day, in a group of about 7 cir- 
cuits; seven-minute service corresponds to a load of about 
27 messages, eight-minute service to 30 messages, ten-minute 


PER CENT, OF TRAFFIC 





5 15 35 40 45 


20 25 
DELAY IN MINUTES 
Fig. 4.—Percentage of Terminal Traffic Handled. 


service to 35 messages, etc. Table No. 4 was prepared in this. 
manner from Curve 1, Fig. 2. This, of course, is based pri- 
marily on handling a substantially constant volume of traffic. 
The volume of class 3 traffic, Table No. 2, is so small that 
the data on average delay are unreliable. This is more obvi- 
ous by reference to a typical load curve, Fig. 3. Evidently 
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simple way of determining whether each through switch at 
A and B was set up for the transmission of a message, but 
in general the number of switches exceeds the correspond- 
ing number of messages and it was arbitrarily assumed that 
there was one message for every two switches. The aver- 
age duration of a message was approximately four minutes. 


Table No. 2.—Summary of Average Daily Traffic Over the Group of Toll Circuits Between A and B, Fig. 1. 





there is a large probability that these relatively few class 3 
messages were handled during some other period than the 
peak, or the “busy hour’; and in such case the delay would 
be less, owing to lighter loads on the circuits. The same is 
true of class 4 traffic. The daily load factor was in the 
vicinity of 30 per cent. 














July 4, 1914. 


The delay to originating through business (class 2 traffic), 
destined to scattered points to which the business did not 
justify individual direct circuits, is shown in Curve 2, Fig. 2. 








Average 
Per cent. Number no-circuit Number of 
of origi- of calls delay, on cadis lost 
Number nating calls delayed by delayed on account of 
of circuits (A and B) ‘no circuit”’ calls ‘no circuit”’ 
in use. lost conditions. (min.) conditions. 
6 18 25 11.8 None 
5 17 62 12.9 
4 21 99 16.9 1 








Table No. 3.—Summary of Lost and Delayed Business. 


This delay, of course, can be minimized by eliminating relay 
tickets at switching points and substituting straight switches. 

The use of averages, particularly in reference to the delays 
to traffic, does not convey complete information as to the 
character of service, since some of the calls will inevitably be 
delayed longer than the average, and others less. In order 
* to bring out fully the quality or speed of toll service, it is 
desirable to resort to curves of the type shown in Fig. 4. 
These curves show the percentage of calls handled with a 
given delay, or less, and therefore reveal the extremes. The 
three curves there shown give in more detail the grade service 
obtained during the tests whose results are recorded in Table 
No. 2. Each of these curves applies only to the terminal 
business, or class 1 traffic. The average delay in each case may 
be found in Table No. 2: 

The results given in this paper, although they apply specifi- 
cally to conditions which do not differ widely from those 
described, nevertheless serve to illustrate the fundamental 
principle that increasing circuit loads increase the delay to 
service, and vice versa. The revenue per circuit-mile per day, 
or per annum, is directly proportional to the product of the 





circuit load and the toll rate per minute-mile. Consequently 
Circuit loads Circuit loads 
Average in total Average in total 
delay messages delay messages 
to terminal per circuit to terminal per citcuit 
traffic (min.) per day. traffic (min.) per day. 
5 21 11 37 
6 24 12 39 
7 27 13 41 
8 30 14 42 
9 33 15 44 
10 35 











Table No. 4. Circuit Load for Various Grades of Service. 


the relationship between the quality of service and the toll 
rate schedule is in general an obvious one, assuming of course 
that a certain fixed percentage of return on the plant invest- 
ment is maintained in all cases. 


Central Union Telephone Suit. 

Final hearings in the suit of William A. Read, of New 
York, against the Central Union Telephone Co., have been 
in progress in Boston. The suit was originally brought for 
the protection of minority stockholders of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. as a result of the proposed sale of the assets 
of the company. Action as to the sale was to have been taken 
at a special meeting to be held on Feb. 11, 1913, but William 
A. Read secured an injunction which prohibited the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from voting its stock which car- 
ried the control. 

It was learned by William A. Read that the proposed sale 
of the assets of the company in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio to 
Bell subsidiary companies would be for an aggregate price 
that was less than the amount of the outstanding debt to the 
American company and would leave the stockholders without 
a cent. The plaintiffs contended that the Central company 
had assets of over $40,000,000 without any franchise or patent 
values and had no debt of any kind. It is held that there is 
a stockholders’ equity of from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 in ad- 
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dition to large claims of the Central company: against the 
American company and in order to protect this interest appli- 
cation was made for receivers which was granted on January 
30, of this year. 

At the present hearing it is expected that the court will 
decide two issues: First, whether the $5,200,000 par value 
stock of the American company in the Central company is 
illegal and void or not; second, as to the general principles 
to be followed in the accounting to be held between the 
American and the Central companies, which accounting, it is 
admitted by all, must be made. The theory of the complain- 
ant’s original bill is that all of the stock claimed to be owned 
by the American company is a mere nullity, as was held to be 
the case of the American company’s ownership of stock in 
the Kellogg company in the so-called Dunbar case. 

A feature of the Boston hearing was the testimony of 
Frederick P. Fish, former president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The examination of Mr. Fish, con- 
ducted by Stephen A. Foster, of Chicago, covered the toll 
line situation in the Central Union territory, the interest rate 
charged the Central Union and the influence over that com- 
pany exerted by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Foster began with questions about the relation of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph and the American Bell 
Telephone concerns, apparently with a view of showing that 
the former had taken over the stock of subsidiary companies 
in order that it might hold a larger share than the latter’s con- 
tract allowed. He hammered away at the means by which 
the company was built up and induced Mr. Fish to say that 
“to an insignificant extent” the development included the 
acquisition of other existing plants and therefore Independent 
companies. 

Mr. Fish also said that when the operating Bell company 
withdrew from a territory, “after such a contract was made, 
the practical result which we were after was exactly as if 
the Bell company had bought out the Independent company.” 

Mr. Foster sought to adduce testimony that the American 
company had the final word in engineering, financial and op- 
erating matters by stock control, supplying funds and ap- 
pointees on the board of directors. But Mr. Fish declared 
that “to fill vacancies with gentlemen who will resign when 
asked,” was an exceptional case. 

Many questions were asked concerning the so-called 100- 
mile contract of 1894, by which all long distance business be- 
tween points over 100 miles apart, though both in Central 
Union territory, was to pass over American telephone com- 
pany lines. 

Mr. Fish admitted that this differed from the normal, and 
said he did not recall any other subsidiary to which such a 
contract applied. But he would not admit that an undue share 
of the business went to the American telephone company 
lines. 

Mr. Fish recalled no complaint as to the treatment of the 
Central Union, but said that there were requests for more 
money than the parent company could give. The rate to Cen- 
tral Union was 6 per cent. because it was insolvent and “could 
not have got the money elsewhere at 100 per cent.,” although 
to solvent companies the rate was 5 per cent. 


Minnesota Company Has Good Year. 

A prosperous year was reported by the officers of the Nicol- 
let County Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Peter, Minn., 
at its recent annual meeting. For the year ending May 16, 1914, 
the company earned $34,492 at eight exchanges, the operating 
disbursements at these exchanges being $21,679, the number 
of telephones in use being 1,904. Total receipts are stated to 
be $39,442 and total expenses $38,084, leaving a surplus of 
$1,357. Expenses include a dividend of $4,039. The old direc- 
tors were re-elected and the following officers were chosen: 
M. B. Johnson, president; C. C. Nelson, vice-president; C. W. 
Carpenter, secretary and treasurer. 











Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


“The Public Be Benefited! —Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!”,—Responsibility for Existing Ideals 
and Standards—Is a Misleading Ideal or an Unattainable Ambition the Real 
Cause of the Utility Man’s Troubles? 


By Public Relations Engineer 


Not long ago a prominent educator said he was glad 
we are learning to strive more and more for efficiency and 
to dream less and less about “the ideal”; because, when we 
speak of being efficient, we mean the nearest approach that 
can be made, for today and tomorrow, to that theoretical 
perfection or ideal which is plainly unattainable in our day. 
His thought was that the agitation of the highest practic- 
able standard of performance for today and tomorrow af- 
fords the strongest possible appeal for immediate effort; 
whereas, the mere contemplation of a far-away ideal or 
theoretical perfection, because of its acknowledged imprac- 
ticability for today and tomorrow, appeals only to our 
dreams, and, therefore, stifles rather than stimulates the 
practical efforts of our real workaday life. 

If, while we assume to be leaders, we exalt an ideal per- 
fection, that we say might be practiced in some other age; 
and if by our extreme exaltation of that sort of an ideal, 
we discredit or discourage those who must be practical in 
the production of our own daily bread—do we not thereby 
discredit and destroy our leadership? Do we not thereby 
disclose either our insincerity or our incompetency? 

To maintain ideals and standards is the duty of managers 
or leaders, say those experts who have taught us that there 
is such a thing as scientific management. These business 
engineers have convinced us that it is the duty of the 
leader of a business to maintain the highest practicable 
standard of performance for today, as well as to maintain 
the most perfectly conceivable ideal for a dim and distant 
future. 

Does not this principle apply to the political engineer, 
to the educational engineer and the religious engineer as 
truly as to the business engineer? 


MorE DEMONSTRATION AND LESS DENUNCIATION NEEDED. 


If a leader of business affairs is compelled to demonstrate 
a standard of practice for today, as well as a theoretically 
perfect ideal for the day of paradise of the millenium, why 
should not his critics—the leaders of government, education 
and religion—be compelled to demonstrate a standard of 
practice amid existing conditions, as well as to point to an 
alleged but untried ideal? 

If by thought, word and deed my entire life proceeds upon 
the assumption that when I sweat for the production 
of food, I am suffering in payment of a penalty, falsely so- 
called, pronounced upon Cain for the killing of Abel; but 
that when I perspire at golf or tennis, I am enjoying a 
blessing that will bring good health and a good appetite— 
what cloak have I for my insincerity? And, how can the 
dignity of my falsely assumed leadershic be maintained? 

Perhaps an illustration will help to make clear this mat- 
ter of our unworthy ideals: John Black was an energetic 
boy. He was like other children referred to by the words 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” His most heavenly 
trait was that he liked best to do “big things”—the usefu! 
things he saw older people doing. Neighbor Brown had 
a truck garden and a kindliness, and John scarcely knew 
which he enjoyed most, Brown’s’ garden or his kindness. 
John’s childish ambition to be doing what he saw grown- 
ups do was encouraged by Gardener Brown. John learned 
quickly and soon became a real “help.” 

One day neighbor Brown gave John a bank book and 


showed him that ten dollars had been deposited to his credit 
in the bank as “pay” for the “help” John had been in the 
garden. That was the greatest day in John’s life; and the 
next day he “helped” more than ever before. 

After that, at the end of each month, Gardener Brown 
gave John one doliar more than the month before; and he 
told John that as long as he kept on developing, there 
would have to be a corresponding increase in the expression 
of the gardener’s appreciation. ; 

One day John wanted a pair of shoes of a style that his 
father seemed unwilling to buy. So John went to the store, 
bought the shoes and paid for them with his own bank 
check. The storekeeper seemed very much surprised when 
so small a boy gave him a check; and this seeming surprise 
of the storekeeper was the second biggest event in John’s 
life. He felt sure he was having a better time than any 
other boy in town. 

John was a little late getting home that evening; and 
found that his parents had invited a group of friends to 
dinner. In the party he noticed his schooi teacher, his 
Sabbath school teacher, his pastor, the president of the 
bank where he deposited his money, and the owner of the 
store at which he had bought his shoes. 


These were the people who, with his father and mcther, 
he looked up to most. What they said among themselves 
when he knew it was not for his special benefit, affected 
him more than the lessons, sermons or advice which they 
offered. And these seven people, to whom he gave his 
highest earthly reverence, were talking very excitedly about 
Mr. Gray, the supposedly most wealthy man of the com- 
munity, whose financial failure had been announced during 
the afternoon of that day. The sentiment prevaiied that 
the saddest thing about the Gray failure was the evident 
fact that the only heir, Willie Gray, ‘would never have any 
more good times. He would have a hard time of it now. 
because he would have to work for his living.” 

Now, on that very morning the last of the innumerable 
arguments between Willie Gray and John had occurred, 
in which John had stoutly contended that he was having 
more fun helping Mr. Brown—having money in the bank 
and buying clothes with his own check—than he could get 
by taking all of his exercise in the form of play. But here 
were all the people he looked up to agreeing unanimously 
with Willie’s side of the argument. 

John could stand out against the ridicule of a few play- 
mates, but when the seven people he reverenced most 
agreed with Willie Gray that work is not fun but “a hard 
time,” he “gave in” to the prevailing ideal. The next morn- 
ing he told Gardener Brown that he could not “help” any 
more, because he was “going in” for a “good time.” 

Must we not confess that, regardless of all protests whicl: 
might be made to the contrary, the power which controis 
our very dialect, the influence that rules the very manner 
of our speech, in this fashion is our controlling ideal? Could 
any one of these seven people ever afterward make John 
believe that work is more enjoyable than idleness? Have 
we not in this simple story the real cause and the real ex- 
planation of the wars that are being waged by the wage- 
seekers against wage-payers? Of the attacks that are being 
made by service consumers upon service producers? Of 
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the general antagonism between the “have-nots” and the 
“haves” ? 

The fact is not overlooked that a majority of the people 
are working very industriously, but the point that is being 
emphasized is this: 

While we are working, we are hating work. While we 
are bearing responsibilities, we are hating responsibility. 
While we are studying (in school, for instance), we are 
hating study. On the other hand, while we are deploring 
the existing “struggle for advantage,” a majority of us 
are struggling for advantage and excusing ourselves upon 
the false assumption that, as individuals, each is justified 
by the fact that so many others are also struggling for ad- 
vantage. While by our public sentiment and by our legal 
enactment, we prevent corporations, and utilities more 
especially, from seeking private privilege or advantage of 
any sort, as individuals we are still struggling for private 
privilege or advantage, as dogs might quarre! over a bone. 


Can Urtiuities SERVE WHILE INDIVIDUALS STRUGGLE? 


I know a man who got a tract of land from the govern- 
ment under Mexican War land warrants at a cost of 99 
cents an acre. He had four sons. One son remained in 
college in the East. After graduating, he went abroad to 
continue his studies, and while in Europe, he married. He 
has never since returned to his native land. But he re- 
ceived his equal share of land when the estate of the de- 
ceased father was divided. 

It so happened that a thriving young Western city has 
grown up on the 90-cent land that was boughi by the father 
from the government. 

To make our story of this actual occurrence easier to 
tell, we will name the four sons John, Joe, George and 
James. 

John is the one who is in Europe. The quarter section 
of his father’s land to which he fell heir is now occupied 
by the business portion of the young city. Joe’s portion is 
now occupied by a college that is surrounded by the best 
residence portion of the town. George sold his quarter 
section to the new railroad which he incorporated and 
which, in fact, originated the town. He took shares in the 
new road in payment for his land. 

James happened to get a quarter section located across 
the line of the incorporated town, and he is raising an 
average of 60 bushels of corn to the acre on ground that 
could easily be marketed for $500 an acre to would-be truck 
gardeners. But he likes to farm and he refuses to alienate 
the title to the land which his father bequeathed to him. 


Wuat ArE Our PREVAILING IDEALS? 


Is anybody surprised or offended when my brother leases 
from John, who is in Europe, the corner lot, for 99 years, 
and builds a business block upon it, under an agreement 
that the yearly rental shall begin upon the basis of 6 per 
cent. per annum for a valuation of $10,000 for the first ten 
years, with an advance every ten years in the valuation? 

Does anyone object when my sister rents a home from 
Joe, paying a monthly rental which includes 6 per cent. 
upon a $1,500 market value for the lot? 

Does any complaint arise when James produces fifty 
dollars’ worth of corn a vear on his farm acres? Or when 
he refuses to sell out to market gardeners at a price which 
would compel them to produce ten times as much in mar- 
ketable value as he receives for his corn? 

But where is the man who would consent that George 
should get as high a return each year from the use of his 
acres for transportation-terminal purposes as John, the 
European, gets per acre for the ground lease of his business 
Or as Joe gets for the use of his leased residence 
Or as James could get for the use of his farm acres? 


lots? 
lots? 
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Let us look for a moment at the figures: For the ground 
lease of 12 business lots to the acre, averaging $8,000 each, 
John, the man in Europe, who has never been inside the 
state from which he now receives his income, draws $9,600 
in returns each year on the acre his father bought for 90 
cents. 

For the ground lease of six residence lots, averaging 
$1,500 each, Joe receives a yearly return of $540 from the 
acre that cost his father 90 cents. 

The usual one-half crop rental gives James, as his yearly 
rental return father’s 90-cent acre, the market 
value of 30 bushels of corn—somethinge like $18 or $20 a 


from his 


year. 

But some leaders of public opinion say George should 
be punished as a criminal if he seeks for himself or for 
his associated shareholders more than 6 per cent. yearly on 
the original 90-cent an acre cost. That would be only one- 
half of one cent a year for the use of one of his acres. 

Contrast with this half cent our ideal which applauds 
James for getting $20 from the acre he farms; our public 
sentiment which approves when Joe gets $510 for the ground 
lease of each of his residence acres; and our legalized re- 
lationship which, for John, the man in Europe, “warrants 
and defends himself, his heirs and assigns, in the peaceable 
and exclusive possession, forever,’ cf the privilege of co!- 
iecting his present yearly return for ground rentai on his 
business lots, which is $9,600. Of course, we expect him to 
double or treble this figure if two or three other Georges 
should create two or more railway terminals somewhere 
near. 

While riding on a train not long ago, I gave the fore- 
going facts to one of the leaders of public sentiment in the 
state in which this particular growing city is located—a 
man who has heretofore had, has now, and will doubtless 
continue to have exceptional political and moral inflvence 
throughout the entire state. 

After I had finished, he remarked that there certainly are 
some serious problems to be considered; problems concern- 
ing which we do not yet know just what ought to be done; 
but, that the half-cent per acre was all the return George 
is rightfully entitled to for maintaining a public utility. He 
said George was not entitled to hide behind John’s large 
yearly return of $9,600, nor was he permitted to use that 
as an excuse for claiming a larger return for himself. 


PUNISHING EVILDOERS AND PRAISING THOSE WuHo Do WELL. 

I reminded him that it is the duty of the public and the 
province of public sentiment to encourage those who do 
well, and to either correct, restrain or punish those who do 
evil. 

I told him abcut one of George’s sons, named George, 
junior, who was associated for ten years with me in that 
same community in a public utility undertaking. Young 
George was getting almost the entire support of his newly 
established family from the utility business in which he was 
employed and for the financial success of which I was 
primarily responsible. I urged’ him, therefore, to invest in 
the undertaking that was furnishing his employment, which 
he did, but only to the limited extent of $500. He pre- 
ferred to invest in vacant lots of the growing young city. 
He bought, in the business district to the extent of $5,000, 
lots which he sold some two or three years ago for $22,500, 
netting him an annual return or profit of 45 per cent. 

I explained to this molder of public sentiment that, when 
I urged George junior, years ago, to put all of his reserve 
into the expansion of a public utility for the benefit of the 
community, he contended he was under no obligation what- 
ever to sympathize or co-operate with a public which gave 
to his expatriated Uncle John the exclusive and perpetual 
privilege of charging all the traffic would bear for the use 
of ground on one side of the curbstone while declaring that 
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it was contrary to public policy or the common good to 
allow a public benefactor, such as his father had been, to 
have either an exclusive or a perpetual franchise or priv- 
ilege, on the other side of that same curbstone, for the 
operation of a street car line or other public utility. He 
said that, out of respect for his father, he felt in duty 
bound to oppose rather than to co-operate with a public 
sentiment, a public policy or a legalized relationship which 
was so plainly unfair or unjust. 

He said also that, while he was getting his living for 
himself and his family through a utility undertaking 
which advanced the community’s welfare, he felt no guilt 
whatever for seeking to provide for his “rainy day” by 
speculating in the vacant lots that were retarding the com- 
munity’s progress. He gave as his reason the fact that he 
was not the originator of public sentiment; and that he 
would be punished by public sentiment and by his public 
relationship unless he followed in the footsteps of his 
Uncle George while seeking to gain his competency. 


Our IpEALS DETERMINE THE TREND OF INVESTMENT. 

I finally succeeded in getting my friend, the molder of 
the public sentiment of his state, to see, in part at least, the 
fact that public sentiment is one of the chief forces for the 
directing of the trend of investments. I wish I could cause 
every utility manager to see the importance of convincing 
our well-meaning but often bewildered leaders of public 
sentiment concerning these things which are now so gen- 
erally overlooked by many of the most trusted men who are 
looked to as authority in statecraft, in journalism, in edu- 
cation, in religion and in philanthropy. 

THE Source AND ORIGIN OF PROSPERITY. 

“A wise builder first considers the foundation. The 
source and origin of prosperity must always be .kept in 
mind. The workers are the foundation of prosperity, and 
the property or plant used in an undertaking may be called 
the superstructure. There must be a foundation for all 
things constructed and no edifice is complete without a 
suitable superstructure.” Thus spoke the president of the 
National Railroad Commissioners’ Association, Laurence 
B. Finn (chairman of the Kentucky Railroad Commission), 
in an address delivered at Nashville, in April, before the 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association. 

The word “workers” is the important item in this most 
commendable comment, because the very deepest and most 
needed stratum of this foundation of workers is made up 
of those who are striving for the common good of those 
who are thinking a way through. Many wage-seekers are 
not workers at all, but shirkers—as is so frequently proven 
when one of them secures some special privilege or advan- 
tage by which to satisfy his wants without work. 

It is those who work for the advancement of good will, 
who are the real foundation spoken of by Commissioner 
Finn. But it must be a kind of good will that is more than 
a mere friendliness of feeling; more than mere bread-and- 
shoes philanthropy. It must be good will of the kind that 
knows how; the kind that acts effectively; the kind thai 
obtains satisfactory results; the kind that knows the right 
ends and the way to attain them—what to aim at and how 
to hit it. 

Must not public utility managers learn how to lead this 
sort of a good will fellowship? Must they not learn how 
to promote this kind of public relations? 





Quarterly Reports of Mississippi Companies. 
Quarterly reports of the Hattiesburg Home Telephone Co., 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., the Meridian Home Telephone Co., of 
Meridian, Miss., and the Mississippi Home Telephone Co., of 
Hinds County, Miss., as filed with the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission, show as follows: 
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Hattiesburg Home: Total receipts from all sources, $3,745; 
operating expenses, $1,968; net earnings, $1,777; taxes, $198; 
net revenue, $1,580. For the corresponding quarter.last year 
the net earnings amounted to $2,162. 

Meridian Home: Total receipts, all sources, $6,593; operating 
expenses, $3,552; taxes, $242; net earnings, $3,041; net revenue, 
$2,799. The net earnings for the corresponding period last 
year amounted to $4,870. _ 

Mississippi Home: Total receipts, $3,029; operating ex- 
penses, $2,311; taxes paid, $511; net earnings, $718; net rev- 
enue, $204. The net earnings for the same quarter in 1913 
amounted to $2,384; the net revenue to $1,896. This shows a 
decrease in net earnings of $1,666, and a decre:se in net rev- 
enue of $1,589. 





New Registered Call Service in Indianapolis. 

The Indianapolis Telephone Co. has been investigating the 
European practice of registering calls, and has been so far 
satisfied with the result of the investigation as to offer the 
service in Indianapolis at the rate of $1 extra per month for 
business telephones and for 50 cents a month for residence 
telephones. 

A petition to the Indiana Public Service Commission, sup- 
plementing a petition already before the commission, sets forth 
the purpose of the company to establish the service subject to 
approval of the rates mentioned. 

Experience has shown that frequently calls of business im- 
portance are lost in offices because of the temporary absence 
of the persons called, particularly where the answering of the 
telephone devolves upon some one person who cannot be at 
hand at all times. ; 

The plan of the Indianapolis company is to establish a de- 
partment for receiving and registering all such calls, report of 
which will be made at the first opportunity to the subscriber. 
The registration service will include registration of all calls 
made when the subscriber’s line is busy. The operation of 
the new service will begin with the next issue of the com- 
pany’s directory, which is to contain a list of telephones en- 
titled to the registered call service. 

So far as known the Indianapolis company is the first to 
establish this kind of service, though it has been in use in 
Paris for some time. 





Earnings of Rochester Telephone Co. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Rochester Tele- 
phone Co., of Rochester, N. Y., President George R. Fuller 
submitted a report covering the operations of the com- 
pany for the first five months of the year. It showed a gen- 
eral increase in both gross and net earnings, the former gain- 
ing $9,919 and the latter $20,431 over the corresponding period 
of 1913. Gross revenue for the first five months of the year 
amounted to $199,906, as against $189,987 in the first five 
months of the previous year. Operating expenses amounted 
to $210,754, compared with $131,240 last year. Net operating 
revenue aggregated $79,151, as against $58,746 a year ago, and 
bond interest amounted to $22,306, compared with $22,331 in 
1913. The net earnings for the five months were $56,845, as 
against $36,415 last year. 





Success of Independent Company at Sandwich, III. 

An increase in net earning of $3,000 over last year is re- 
ported by the Northern Illinois Telephone Co., of Sandwic 
lll., for its year ending May 1. The company earned $25,000 
gross. Dividends of $10,647 were paid and the surplus at tlc 
close of the year was $35,407, after charging off $23,740 d:- 
preciation and $4,055 rebates on account of interrupted service 
resulting from sleet storms. The company operates exchanges 
at Sandwich, Earlville, Leland, Mendota, Paw Paw, Sheridan, 
Somonauk and Troy Grove and has 3,493 telephones. The «!d 
officers of the company have been re-elected. 











The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


“T guess,” Mr. Rankin remarked to Mr. Barrows, as the 
political outlook in Craneville began to assume a definite 
form in two opposing factions, “you can go ahead on your 
party line plan. In my opinion, the party with the majority 
will not have more than a vote or two to spare and you 
can pretty sure count on enough votes to turn down any 
proposition to meddle with your franchise. I guess it 
might be a good plan to go ahead and put in a few while 
the present board is in power. Many of them are so 
hopelessly out of it, that they won’t do anything but table 
everything that is put up.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Barrows devoted the next evening’s 
‘conference to the consideration of party lines, other than 
farmer lines. While farmer lines are properly classed as 
party lines, they maintain a distinct and separate consid- 
eration in general telephone practice. 

“Have you seen Dr. Davis yet?” Frank inquired. 

“Yes, I saw him, and we came to the conclusion that a 
drop located in his sleeping room with a battery bell will 
be the most satisfactory.” 

“I suppose we can go ahead and put it in?” 

“No, not yet. I left a contract for him to sign and he 
has not returned it yet. I made him a rate of 50 cents a 
month with no installation charge, or I offered to sell him 
the equipment and charge him two dollars for installation, 
and maintain it in connection with his telephone.” 

“And he wanted it for nothing, of course,” said Frank. 
“T guess Rankin spoiled some people in this town.” 

“No, not exactly that, Frank. It’s the same everywhere. 
There is a tendency to underestimate the value of tele- 
phone service. Take the doctor’s case: I told him Mun- 
son’s experience—the loss of that valuable horse, you re- 
member—but he couldn’t see that it applied to him. He 
even hinted that we neglected to ring his bell nights on 
purpose to gouge him out of an additional charge each 
month. He couldn’t see that he might lose five times the 
amount of a year’s rental, or the price of the equipment, by 
losing one call at night. Then, too, he wanted a guar- 
antee that the bell would waken him.” 

“He wouldn’t guarantee the medicine he prescribes to 
cure a patient,” the Doctor remarked. “He lectured te the 
class a while ago and that was one thing he emphasized. 
Sometimes, he said, it was not advisable to state too defi- 
nitely what effect a prescription would have, especially 
where there was no trained nurse to assure of its proper 
administration.” 

“That argument illustrates the idea, but one cannot weli 
use it. He would, no doubt, take it as a criticism of his 
professional ability.” 

“Some folks are asking about party lines,” said Frank. 
“They have got wind, some way, that we are going to put 
them in, here in town. Dorsey wanted to know if his tele- 
phone had been changed to a party line. He says he heard 
someone talking when he called central the other day.” 

“I expected to hear somethirg like that. Afier we get 
a few working, we are going to have plenty of complaints 
of that kind. Nevertheless, we will arrange for two- and 
four-party lines as soon as the new exchange is com- 
pleted.” 

“Can't it be done on local battery lines?” 

“Tt can, but we will have plenty to keep us busy for the 
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present and it wouldn’t pay to invest in any more local 
battery equipment, just for a few months’ use. Another 
thing, with a magneto board, the generators and bells must 
all be one side of the line and, therefore, one or more 
bells will ring every time a call is made for the exchange.” 

“If we had open generators, would they work?” Frank 
inquired. 

“It wouldn’t matter so far as interference in ringing 
from the stations is concerned. Take a two-party line: 
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Fig. 107. Circuit of a Two-Party Magneto Line. 
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the practice is to cut the bells from opposite sides of the 
line. This is usually done by reversing the wires of the 
instrument at one station. Both stations must come into 
the exchange on the same drop, therefore, both generators 
must ring in over the same side of the line. 

“Now, you see (Fig. 107), when we ring for the ex- 
change at Station No. 1, a part of the current would go 
back to No. 2 station, through the bells to ground.” 

“Maybe the little spring on the side would hold him,” 
said Germany. 

“No, it wouldn’t answer the purpose. If you adjust so 
the bell would not tingle, you couldn’t ring it properly from 
the exchange.” 

“How about the drop?” Frank asked. “Couldn’t that be 
set so that it would fal] before the other bell would ring?” 

“People often ring after the drop is down, and such 
an adjustment would be of little use to overcome the diffi- 
culty. Then if we attempt four-party lines, we would 
have two bells on the side with the drop.” 

“Couldn’t we cut all the bells on one side and the mag- 
netos on the other?” 

“Yes, that could be done, but then we meet with the 
difficulty of using a code ring. That brings in an operating 
feature which is objectionable. Then, if a party is slow 
to answer, the other subscribers are more or less annoyed, 
especially at night.” 

“Or if the baby is asleep already,” added Germany. 

“Or Grandma, either,” said Frank. 

“Those are only two of the many objections to code 
ringing.” 

“But the farmers make little complaint.” 

“They are in general convinced that no other system can 
be arranged for them at a nominal cost. Somehow, a 
farmers’ line is more of a family affair; at least it is a 
community or neighborhood convenience. In town here, 
people are more particular and even go so far as to assert 
that they will not have a telephone on a line with ‘so-anc- 
so’ or ‘such-and-such’ a person. Sometimes this difficulty 
can be adjusted, but in a majority of cases, there is only 
one circuit in an immediate neighborhood.” 

“They are connected outside the office, 
inquired. 


then?” Frank 
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“That is the plan. Sometimes it is necessary to make 
the connection at the frame, but there would be little econ- 
omy in that. The idea is to save outside wire and con- 
struction.” 

“Then the idea is that party lines are not advisable with 
a local battery system?” questioned the Doctor. 

“No. that is not what I intended you to understand. 
They are not advisable with a magneto system.” 

“What's the difference with local battery and magneto 
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Fig. 108. Types of New and Old Style Jacks. 


system, already?” asked Germany. “Ain’t they all the 
same?” 
“No. There can be local battery talking systems with 


automatic signals. That is a step between magneto and 
common battery signaling. Until very recently, local bat- 
tery was considered the most efficient for transmission. 
Only since recent inventions and circuit arrangements 
have come into use have local batteries been removed from 
long distance loops and terminals. Loading coils and in- 
creased central office battery voltage are tw things that 
have brought about the discontinuance of local batteries 
where transmission was difficult, if not impossible; with 
low voltage and unloaded wires.” 

“The loading coil—what is that?’ Germany asked. 

“Well, it is a device we will probably never have any- 
thing to do with. It is not necessary for any service we 
are liable to establish here in Craneville. As we have 
given about all the attention to party lines that our pres- 
ent layout requires, perhaps we had better turn ‘back to 
central office equipment. I believe we completed the gen- 
eral outline of the board. The next thing will be to take 
up the parts, or equipment, in order. 

“The first item I have tested is the jack. This piece of 
apparatus had been gradually reduced to a very simple 
and economical form. Either a two- or a three-way jack 
is used ordinarily. For special purposes, various modi- 
fications (Fig. 108, A, B and C) are made. 

“Jacks are so important to the proper operation of a 
board that their durability has always been a question of 
considerable moment. The old style jack, commonly 
known as a ‘spring jack,’ was always a source of annoy- 
ance and also had a high maintenance cost. That type 
was constructed with ‘make and break’ contacts, requiring 
frequent adjustment and more frequent cleaning. A very 
little dust put them in bad order and interrupted the serv- 
ice. It was also necessary to make the contact point of 
platinum, an expensive process, to say nothing cf the cost 
of the platinum itself.” 

“Platinum? IT guess I don’t know about him,” Germany 
commented audibly. 

“It was and is still used on contacts where the current 
is liable to arc or make a spark. A very light current de- 
velops a great heat momentarily, which will melt and cor- 
rode almost any other metal. Platinum will withstand this 
heat. Any metal which is affected by it soon corrodes and 
thus a high resistance enters into the circuit at that point. 
You remember the night bell that was in service on our 
old board was frequently in trouble for this reason and 
finally the contact pin cut a hole through the brass 
spring.” 


“T remember him, all right. He was no good, never.” 


“I’ve put in some door bells that didn’t have any plati- 
num contacts,” said Frank, “and they work all right.” 
“Yes, but a door bell doesn’t have anything like constant 
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use. Its vibrations won’t equal 1 per cent. of those of 
our night alarm here.” 

“But a plug don’t have platinum on it,’ argued Frank. 

“No, you are right there, and for this reason: The sur- 
face which touches the jack spring is of such an area that 
the current is not concentrated or brought to a small point. 
It is the same principle as using blowpipes, one with a 
small opening and one with a large one. The heat is spread 
over a wider surface and does not have the same effect.” 

“Then I should think the contact points could be made 
larger?” 

“That would increase the chance to collect dust and 
moisture and corrosion would soon prevent an electrica! 
contact. At all events, the contact must be of a conical or 
pointed nature to penetrate to the clean metal of the op- 
posing spring. Platinum is siow to tarnish or corrode, 
while softer metals respond quickly to exposure to the air.” 

“Then, if the spring is kept clean, it is all right?” 

“Well, yes and no. The cleaning is essential, of course, 
but the cleaning process is done blindly, so to speak; you 
can’t see what the cleaner is doing. Repairmen overdo 
the job, usually. Take, for instance, that case with jack 
No. 111 the other day. You cleaned it, and in the aiternoon 
Germany gave it another cleaning, and in the evening the 
Doctor went for it again. Some time or other the platinum 
plug had been loosened in the spring and there was a loose 
contact which your cleaning only made worse.” 

“T used the blower on it, too,” said Germany. 

“The bellows is less harmful in a way. It removes the 
loose dust from the jack, but will not remove a particle 
that is caught between the contacts. In addition to this, 
your bellows creates eddying currents and the dust flies 
around. Then some of it will finally fall or be drawn 
into the jacks you have already gone over. It is not my 
opinion that blowing out the jacks is of any great advan- 
tage. It may prevent a case of trouble in one jack today, 
but may cause one in another jack tomorrow. 

“It was with the idea of eliminating these troubles that 
the present jack, free from contacts except with the surface 
of the plug was designed. Even then they went one step 
too far, as attempts were made to turn the jack springs so 
that the flat surfaces would be vertical (Fig. 109-A) and 
the contacts would be made with the side of the plug. 
That allowed the dust to fall through. 

“In practice it was found that the collar or sleeve of 
the plugs and jacks soon became worn. The operator, in 
working among them, would push them aside slightly. 
There would be play enough to break one or the other 
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Fig. 109. Jack Contacts. 


of the contacts at X (Fig. 109-A). Sometimes it would 
get so bad that the contacts would remain open. 

“To overcome this, the springs were arranged like this 
(Fig. 109-B). In this case, the operator interfered less 
with the plugs as a slight side motion did not break the 
contacts and the tension of the springs and weight of 
the cord worked together.” 
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“There’s a fire down near vour place, Germany,” the Doc- 
tor said, after answering a call at the board 

“Then perhaps we‘had better adjourn,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows. (To be continued.) 





A. T. & T. Co.’s Western Union Stock. 

The bankers syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New 
York, which purchased the $30,000,000 worth of Western 
Union Telegraph Co. stock owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., following the separation agreement 
entered into by the Bell company with the Department of 
Justice, has been dissolved by limitation, and the amount of 
stock received by participants in the syndicate was about 
half of their original subscriptions. It is interesting to note 
that this block of stock, for which the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. paid at least $75 a share, was only half sub- 
scribed for by Western Union stockholders at the much re- 
duced price of $63 a share. 

Control of the $30,000,000 stock of the Western Union Co. 
was announced by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
late in 1909. The price paid is believed to have been any- 
where from $75 to $85 a share. The sale of the stock to the 
Kuhn, Loeb syndicate was at $60 a share. The syndicate 
therefore realized a profit of 3 points on half of the block 
of stock, or of about $450,000, but now has in its possession 
approximately 150,000 shares, the market quotation for which 
is about $58. 

Some surprise has been shown that the Western Union stock 
was not fully or over-subscribed inasmuch as Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and then president of the Western Union, gave assurances of 
the good financial condition of the Western Union and inti- 
mated that it would probably soon be paying a 5 per cent. an- 
nual dividend. The stock was then paying 3 per cent., and 
since that time the rate has been raised to 4 per cent. Mr. 
Vail protested, in reply to criticisms, that the Bell company 
was leaving the Western Union in a much strengthened con- 
dition. The stock stood up well following the announcement 
that the Bell company block of stock would not be offered 
direct to stockholders of the Western Union, selling at 
around $63. 

As the date for the dissolution of the syndicate approached, 
however, and it became known that a large amount of the 
stock had not been subscribed for, Western Union suffered a 
decline. Syndicate members are now free to dispose of their 
allotments of stock as they see fit. Considerable selling has 
been manifested and a feeling that there would be more heavy 
selling has brought about the drop in the stock, it is thought. 

The loss to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
the sale of the stock to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at $60 has been 
placed at $4,500,000. When it is taken into consideration, 
however, that the telephone company has been sharing the 
benefits of quarterly dividends of 34 of 1 per cent. since 
late in 1909 and up to and including the January dividend 
of this year, it can be seen that this loss is partly made up. 
In 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913 the Bell company received on 
its $30,000,000 a total of $3,600,000 in dividends, and with the 
January payment, $3,822,222. At $75, the 300,000 shares of the 
Western Union cost the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. $22,500,000. The stock at $60 a share cost the Kuhn, Loeb 
syndicate $18,000,000, making a loss to the telephone com- 
pany of $4,500,000, while dividend payments, as shown, were 
$3,822,222, making the net loss only $677,778. 





Battle for Automatic in Topeka. 

Petitions circulated in Topeka, Kan., calling for a special 
election in November to vote $900,000 bonds with which to in- 
stall an automatic municipal telephone system are being signed 
quite freely, over 1,200 signatures having been turned in at 
the last report. 
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H. D. Stroud is conducting a campaign in behalf of a mu- 
nicipal system and is publishing letters to the public in the daily 
newspapers setting forth the benefits which will follow the 
adoption of the automatic system. He says that after a study 
of many cities Topeka has been selected as the battleground 
in a contest to establish a municipal automatic system, the 
operation of which will show the remainder of the country, 
and the state of Kansas, how to settle the telephone question 
once for all. 

The city of Topeka has a small bonded indebtedness. It 
has only $544,878 in general bonds, $620,000 in waterworks 
bonds and may issue over $5,000,000 if necessary. The city’s 
purchase of its water plant proved a wise investment and 
after completing long delayed extensions a reduction in rates 
of 27 per cent. has been made. It is declared the city is in 
a good position to blaze the way for municipal ownership of 
a telephone system. 

A meeting of the Commercial Club and a few others with 
officers of the Missouri & Kansas (Bell) Telephone Co. was 
held this week behind closed doors to consider the whole 
question involving the grievances of subscribers of the Bell 
service and the alternative presented by the automatic prop- 
osition. 





Semi-Automatic Switchboard for Newark, N. J. 

The New York Telephone Co. has arranged for the in- 
stallation of a new semi-automatic switchboard at its Mar- 
ket exchange, Newark, N. J., the first installation of this 
kind by the Bell companies. The board is the first of 
its particular type to be placed in service. It is constructed 
to accommodate 7,000 lines, and has 24 positions to be oc- 
cupied by central operators as against 70 on the regular 
manual type board. The board can be doubled in capacity 
by increasing its height. The semi-automatic arrangement 
employs one set of wires, and nessitates but one move- 
ment of the operator when the call is received. This 
consists of the pushing of a button corresponding to the 
number desired, which automatically rings the subscriber’s 
bell; the ring continues until answered, and with each 
ring of the bell, a light flashes over the number called. 
notifying the operator of line conditions. The company 
is also planning for the installation of a similar board in 
its Waverly exchange. 





Eastern Underground Cable Needs. 

There is said to have been some discussion by officials of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of the sale of the exist- 
ing underground cable between New York and Philadelphia, 
to the Western Union Telegraph Co. This would be done only 
in the event of the construction of a modern underground cable 
system capable of handling the large telephone traffic between 
the two cities, the construction of which would require an 
estimated expenditure of $1,000,000. 

The present cable is not all of it up to the desired trans- 
mission standard for telephone purposes, although it is said 
that it would serve for many years to come for telegraph 
necessities. At the time of the heavy storms last spring atten- 
tion was forceably directed to the desirability of underground 
telegraph facilities and both the Western Union and the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. are said to have had the question of such 
facilities under advisement. 





New Brunswick Telephone Co. Prospers. 

For the year ending March 31 the New Brunswick Tele- 
phone Co., of St. Johns, N. B., had a gross revenue of 
$422,709 and a net revenue of $81,327. The total assets of 
the company are valued at $1,730,960. The company had 
14,519 telephones in use last year, a gain of 1,604. There 
has been a steady gain from year to year and the company 
is flourishing and prosperous. 





More Size Trouble 


Psychological Bookkeeping—Covering Too Much Territory 
By J. C. Kelsey 
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Another giant has fallen! This time it is a great dry 
goods concern. Strange too it happened to be a great con- 
cern whose strength and virtue appealed to 3,000 banks. 

The name of H. B. Claflin Co., the leading dry goods com- 
pany of New York, was one to conjure with. As the New 
Haven railway, its shadow never grew less—it reached out 
to cover the earth. 

This concern was a lordly one. 
many manufacturers. 

It generally bought on four per cent. discount, for cash or 
four months’ time. And when the four months was up, it 
paid the manufacturer what it could less four per cent. 
And not one of them dared to object. 


It bought goods from 


It, reminds one of the fable of the partnership of the lion, 
fox and jackass. When the spoil of the chase was divided, 
the lion took a third, because he was “king of beasts”; the 
second third he took because he thought he had done most 
of the work, and the last third he appropriated also because 
the other two were unable to help themselves. 

The Claflin company was just such a case. They took 
their four per cent. because they were king of dry goods 
men. They took their four per cent. because they could do 
so. They took four per cent. because they realized that 
large concerns must discriminate to live. 


And so it gets back to discrimination or unequal privilege. 

That is the food of big business. Without it, big busi- 
ness cannot live and even at that, it cannot live long be- 
cause the diet must be poisonous. 

The Claflin company typified New York. It did business 
on other people’s money. 

Twenty-five New York banks had $7,000,000 of its paper; 
Boston had $10,000,000; and St. Louis held several million. 
Chicago had none. 

In all, this giant dry goods company was using $36,000,000 
of other people’s money. 


diseases this giant suffered from. 
Business 


Now look over the 
First of all, New York is shifting trade centers. 
moved up town and left them high and dry. 

Then they commenced to finance branch retail stores—not 
only in New York, but as far west as Kansas City. 

They were doing a big business and the banks jumped 
at their paper because they were a big concern. 


At the end of last year, their annual statement showed 
liabilities of only $5,000,000. Five months later, their current 
liabilities were over $35,000,000. 

Not a word in the annual report that gave the least hint 
of the impending trouble. Not a word from this great big 
giant that disease was sapping its vitals surely and inevit- 
ably. 

They took advantage of the public’s belief in the bigness 
of things—and even the banks were satisfied that all was 
well with the impeccable dry goods ship. 

Does it not make you believe in publicity? Does it not 
convince you that supervision over all business which sells 
stock and borrows money from banks is very necessary? 


In connection with balance sheets and pyschological book- 
keeping, the last report of Rock Island showed a comfort- 


able surplus of $13,000,000. However, a few months later, 
the stockholders learned that the company needed $49,000,000 
to dodge bankruptcy. And it was finally learned that $65,- 
000,000 was the real amount. 

Figures do not lie, but how big business liars can figure! 


No wonder New York is in the dumps. One by one its 
idols have fallen—and surer than that, the inexorable laws 
of economics have finally dealt its blows at New York as 
well as at all New England. 

For years the tail of this country has wagged the dog. 
Today the dog seems to be trying to wag its tail—a rather 
strange feat too. 


New York, financially, has built itself up from the stock 
exchange standpoint. 

For years the volume of transactions in the New York 
Stock Exchange made easy money for the district. As a 
result, large buildings, large rents, and extravagant values 
lie heavily on its shoulders. 

Today the quick money-making chances of New York 
are on the wane, never to recover. Dullness at the Stock 
Exchange means dullness at the hotel, the dry goods store, 
the dress maker’s and the jeweler’s. 

So New York has conceived the idea that dullness exists 
everywhere else. 


It is hard for New York and New England to realize that 
they are being wagged. 

Undoubtedly, New England is suffering from the reduced 
tariff, but the remainder of the country is satisfied. Even 
this gets to discrimination. 

We have always given New England the benefit of a tariff 
privilege. Today they find that their tariff or privilege-fed 
giant is sick; that he cannot exist when deprived of unfair 
and unequal advantage. 


Likewise New York fattened on the old Currency Act, 
which practically compelled the rest of the country to send 
its surplus money there for gambling purposes. 

Today they complain because these privileges have been 
withdrawn, and because they have to work under the same 
difficulties as does the remainder of the country. 

It certainly is a bad idea to be fed on the champagne and 
cake of privilege—simply because water and bread never seem 
palatable afterward. 

It is far better to be compelled to use water and bread. ‘It 
is more healthy and it tends to longer life and contentment. 


As a matter of fact, New York and New England do not 
stand alone in depression and gloom. Business caution is 
world-wide. Business has slowed down in every clime. 

Germany started out to make business good by artificial 
They paid bonuses and encouraged big business—but 
it all failed miserably. England’s boom has reached its 
climax. China, South America, Canada, Japan and other 
countries are in the throes of reaction. 

In our own country, we have never entirely recovered from 
the fall of 1907. It is true that a moderate recovery followed, 
but liquidation never ceased in its operation. 

Today the country is in a position to go ahead. That is 
more than other nations can do anyway. 


means. 
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Europe is now taking the gold cure. It has been drunk 
with war expenses. This country has been administering the 
cure. We exported $135,000,000 worth of gold, and it hardly 
made a dent in our gold reserve. 

Denver reported that $575,000,000 of gold bar and coin 
remained, and the San Francisco mint had on hand $264,000,000. 
And there is enough at the other mints to make up $1,000,- 
000,000. 


So there is nothing to worry about. Besides the new cur- 
rency bill has come just in time to regulate this matter. 

There: will be a centralized control of discount rules and a 
more careful supervision of credit. Really, the new currency 
bill means a more universal interchange of investment in 
commercial paper, and naturally a lessened transfer of gold. 


Psychological’ bookkeeping has been revealed in the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railway System, whose president was the prin- 
cipal spokesman for the railways before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

President Willard claims a deficit of $200,000 on his bond 
interest this year. Yet it has been revealed that two bank- 
rupt railroads were forced upon the B. & O.—the Pere Mar- 
quette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The B. & O. 
assumed their obligations of $25,000,000—a hopeless thing to 
do. 

And now same railroads want higher rates. After pyramid- 
ing stocks and bonds to a breaking point, they took to notes. 
And then they took to badgering the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It is a sad story of high finance, and covering too much 
territory. 


It is quite mystifying to hear other reports of railway econ- 
omy. Railroads east of Chicago have broken all records of 
travel—yet every employe has been ordered to take a two 
weeks’ vacation without pay. 

Whatever troubles bother the railway giants, it will be 
revealed that “free privileges” to big business ’s the disease 
that is sapping the sustenance of the stockholders. 

Really, no trouble in American business can be diagnosed 
any other way—that of giving unequal privilege, or being 
cut off from it. Anyway, it does seem that privilege helps 
no one in the long run. 


Another curious contradiction to the calamity howler, lies 
in the immigration question. The last fiscal year reveals that 
1,350,000 people came to our shores. 

As immigration seems to flow in the direction of prosper- 
ity, this indicates that America is prosperous, or at least en- 
joys the great relative prosperity that has always existed. 
Strange to say, the great immigration record of the early 
eighties has been smashed by 60,000 people. 

We surely have something to look forward to. 


I cannot help but believe that President Wilson is right on 
the business situation. The trust bills must go through. If 
we stop now, there will be another period of agitation. 

There is a great temptation to stop and try it over some 
other time. It is like a surgical operation, or going to the 
dentist—you are ever willing to back out. 

Your greatest fear is when the chloroform is ‘applied. But 
you soon sink into utter relaxation—final oblivion—only to 
awaken quickly to find that you are not dead, but ready to go 
to work without vour past irritations. 


I feel that we want these anti-trust bills. We want to kill 
or curb interlocking directorates, holding companies and the 
like, because it is the only way to find that serpent of evil— 
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discrimination. 
tem. 
Interlocking business means privilege and unjustice to the 


It is now securely hidden by the present sys- 


other fellow. It cannot be denied. But we need no further 
proof that privilege kills its supposed beneficiaries, just as the 
frozen viper killed the countryman who had warmed it to 
his bosom. 

Strange are the ways of big business. 


Getting back to the great Claflin failure, the biggest com- 
mercial failure in American industry, we can find no cause 
save that of great size. 

Being of great size, it undertook to exercise prerogatives 
and privileges. It bluffed the manufacturer and took unearned 
discounts from him. 

It misled bankers, and in 3,000 banks lie paper—once con- 
sidered as assets—now magically transformed into liabilities. 

Undoubtedly it got privileges from railways and steamship 
lines, and telephone and telegraph companies. 

Today it stands as pitiably and contemptibly small as an 
apple cart overturned by bad boys. 


The New Haven railway tried the same pathway. It tried 
psychological bookkeeping and covering too much territory. 
Other railways and other enterprises are trying to do the 
same thing. 

Others have seen the signs and are slacking speed, going 
through fogs slowly and carefully. 

We saw American Telephone take the Western Union, and 
undertake to operate it. 

We saw them buy competing properties and spend millions 
of dollars uselessly. 

We saw them rushing headlong, ignoring signals, signs and 
defective track. They were going headlong into sure de- 
struction because certain groups of men believed that monopoly 
was the only road to success. 


But American Telephone was lucky. It saw a railway con- 
temporary go down through a defective economic bridge. Its 
officials were so interwoven with this railway and its beliefs 
that the warning could not be overlooked. 

Lucky is the engineer that sees the red lantern in time to 
stop his train. 


A monopoly of telephone service in this country means utter 
ruin. The public could not and would not pay the bill. It 
would come too high. 

The New England railway monopoly failed because of the 
branch lines failing to pay expenses. A telephone monopoly 
would fail for the very same reason—that the small exchange 
would not pay the expense. 

Hence both railway and telephone power must submit to 
the doctrine of local ownership and management. Only in 
this way will the main arteries be exempt from the inevitable 
weakening which comes from supplying branch lines or ex- 
changes with the power or vitality which they need all for 
themselves. 

If American Telephone will go further and deprive itself 
of its self-inflicted diseases of exclusive contracts, holding 
companies and interlocking directors, its New England stock- 
holders will yet rise and call it blessed. If New England loses 
its telephone investment, in addition to its railway and tariff 
troubles, then there will be desolation. 

In other words, let American Telephone treat the telephone 
manufacturing situation as relatively fair as it has treated 
operating matters. 


MORAL: Industrial diseases seem to be self-inflicted. 








Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


A Freak Switchboard. 

Speaking of small rural telephone systems, and especially 
the manner in which calls are switched without the facilities 
of up-to-date apparatus, the writer was told recently of a 
very unique arrangement. His informant lives in an unset- 
tled part of a state and is interested in several rural lines 
connecting a few scattered farms in a mountainous district. 

The system consists of 10 or 12, single wire, grounded cir- 
cuits, all terminating at his house. They are mounted on a 
panel with about two feet of each wire hanging free so that 
the lines may easily be connected to one another. Each one 
has an extension bell for signaling the operator, who uses an 
ordinary wall set with a wire and clip attached, and thus can 
hook on to any one of the lines for answering or calling. The 
calls are switched from one line to another by bringing the 
respective wires together and clamping them with an ordi- 
nary spring clothes pin. 

It was stated that when several more telephones were in- 
stalled, the traffic was increased to such an extent that many 
times there was a scarcity of cord circuits, especially on 
Mondays when some were used on other lines. Modern Kel- 
logg equipment has lately been installed and now “wash day” 
has no effect on the service! 





North Dakota Operating Rules. 

The traffic committee of the ‘North Dakota Telephone 
Association has issued a card showing the condensed 
operating rules for long distance service adopted by the 
North Dakota Telephone Association on June 1. All of 
the towns involved are coded and the codes for operating 
are as follows: 

CopEs FOR OPERATING. 


AB Any one who can talk business. 

AG Try again. 

APT Appointment. 

AUTO Automatic pay station. 

AY¥ Any one. 

BNR Messenger not returned. 

BP Busy personally. 

BY Telephone busy. 

CA Cancel. ; 

CF Cannot locate. 

CK Central standard time. 

CO Chief operator. 

DA Telephone does not answer. 

DG Don’t get. 

DS Telephone Discontinued. 

FC Locate party called. 

FN Give firm name of party called. 

GBA Get better address. 

GD Give disposition of ticket to ............. 

HLN Hold the line. 

HP Hold your party. 

HT Hold the ticket until ........... 

KNH Knows he is wanted and will call. 

KT Unable to get party called to talk. 

LD Long distance. 

LF Left telephone. 

LH Long haul. 

LK Telephone reached and looking for party. Expect 
I NE i ots wow we minutes. 

LN Looking for telephone number. 

LW Leave word. 

MG Messenger. 

MK Mountain standard time. 

NA Telephone has not answered yet. 

NC No circuit available. 

NF No telephone listed. 

NRG Not registered at......... (No. called) and cannot 
locate there. 

OD Telephone or circuit out of order. 

OF One of the firm. 

OK Correct. ‘ 

OR ee ae (call designated). 


PN Party has not called (used with messenger calls 
only). 

PR Operator. 

PS Attended pay station. 

RN Name asked for but not given. 

RX Through operator. 

SH Short haul. 

SR Supervisor, 

U Out; expected at .......... (time). 

UD Out; do not know when the party will return. 

UH TMI evra sidetane care (number called); expected at 
eens apa (time). 

UHX : gt ere (number called); not expected. 

UN Unknown 

UX Out; not expected today. 

WD What department? 

WH We have. 

WoO Give name of party calling. 

WT Will talk. 

wx Which one is wanted? 


OPERATING RULES. 


The following rules are promulgated: 
1. Use the codes. 


(a) Do not report WH before you have reached your 
party. Report HLN if you think you can reach them 
at once and report WH when they have actually an- 
swered. 


2. In building up a through connection regardless of the 
number of switches always use the phrase “(Toll Center 
Desired) for (Station passing order).” 


3. A through operator must remain cut in on a through 
switch until the station calling is in satisfactory communi- 
cation with the station to which the switch has been estab- 
lished. 


4. When you are through with a tandem circuit order it 
down by ringing the next station and saying “Clear to 
(Terminating station).” 


(a) A circuit shall be cleared by the operator who 
built up the circuit, providing a call is not completed 
over the circuit. If a call is completed, the out opera- 
tor is always responsible for giving the clearance. 


5. A through operator must never take down a through 
connection without first getting a clear order from the 
originating station. 


6. Pass Tickets as follows: “Ticket” or “Ticket Collect” 
—Name of terminating station—Filing time—Telephone num- 
ber of party calling—Name of party calling (on collect Mg. 
or Apt. calls‘only)—Name of originating station—Telephone 
number of party called if known—Name of party called and 
alternate if any. Sample, “Ticket, to Minot at 2:30, No. 50 
at Williston calling No. 123 Mr. Smith.” 


7. In order to secure the night rate, a ticket must be 
filed and conversation held between the hours of 9:00 p. m. 
and 6:00 a. m. A message filed during the day shall take 
the day rate regardless of when conversation is held. 


8. Tickets should be completed in order of their impor- 
tance and filing time as follows: Through tickets, Call or- 
ders, In tickets, Out tickets. 


9. Work on your In tickets. If each operator does this, 
the Out tickets will take care of themselves. 


10. The repeating of a message shall be controlled by 
the Out operator. If the originating operator can not hear 
the terminating party, she has the authority to request the 
next operator on the circuit to repeat. 


11. Rings on toll lines shall be of two seconds duration. 
In case the called station does not answer wait 15 seconds 
before ringing a second time and wait 15 seconds between 
each successive ring. 


12. An operator making an In ticket shall always repeat 
the number calling and the name of the party called. Other 
details shall be repeated if necessary. 
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Wire Economy. 

The illustration shows the apparatus used in the Harris- 
burg central office of the Bell Telephone Co., of Penn- 
sylvania, for the handling of jumper wire in order to use 
up short pieces efficiently, says H. F. Hope, in The Tele- 
phone News. 

The apparatus consists, in addition to the standard reel, 
of a jumper wire locker and series of iron brackets or 
hooks arranged to accommodate coils of wire. These hooks 
are placed in the most convenient location so as to reduce 
the number of steps to a minimum. 

Lengths of wire, when removed, are coiled upon the wire 
reel, shown in the center of the picture, each revolution of 
the wire reel amounting to three feet in length. By count- 





Arrangements for Economizing in Jumper Wire. 


ing the number of turns, the length of the coil is deter- 
mined and the coil is placed on a hook which is numbered 
to show the length of wire to be placed on the hook. The 
numbers are stepped up in three-foot steps from six to 21 
inclusive. An eight-foot coil can be placed on the six-foot 
hook, 14-foot coil on the 12-foot hook, 20-foot coil on the 
18-foot hook, etc., using the hooks whose number cor- 
responds to the length of the coil, but never placing a 
shorter coil than the number indicated. 
Slow Repeating of Numbers by Operators. 

The results of a careful study and charting of the work 
of operators of Detroit, Mich. under different conditions, 
were recently presented by W. A. Spencer, traffic super- 
intendent of the Michigan State Telephone Co., in a paper 
before the Telephone Society of Michigan. This showed 
the advantage of team work and slow repeating of num- 
bers by operators. 

Graphic charts showing the service given on a portion 
of the busy hour load under three different kinds of 
operating, were shown, says the Bell Telephone News. 
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The same load was used in all three cases, that is, the 
same calls falling at the same time before the same 
operators, 

On the first chart the operators were assumed to work 
carefully but to pay more attention to signals on their 
own boards than to those on neighboring positions. In 
other words, the operators were careful in their repeating, 
and accurate, but their team work was weak. The average 
answer under these conditions was 10 seconds and 50 per 
cent. of the answers were over 10 seconds. 

The second chart showed the operators working care- 
fully; that is to say, repeating slowly and doing their work 
accurately and at the same time doing good team work. 
The results of this chart showed a 3.5 second average 
answer and no calls answered over 10 seconds. 

The third chart showed good team work and careless 
repeating, crowding call circuits, etc., on 10 per cent. of 
the calls. This chart showed that even with perfect team 
work a small amount of fast talking and crowding brought 
the average answer up to 8 seconds, and, in addition, 
caused 4 per cent. operating errors, wrong numbers, cut- 
offs, etc. 

The showing in the third chart Mr. Spencer considers 
was the poorest of the three, for while the speed of answer 
was greater, the percentage of error was likewise greater, 
which is particularly undesirable in a city like Detroit, 
where the calling rate per subscriber is unusually high. 
A subscriber is prone to judge the service, Mr. Spencer 
pointed out, by the number of errors rather than the 
greater proportion of calls correctly handled, even if the 
greater number of calls he used.brings this average of 
correctness very high. 

Mr. Spéncer went on to show that the slow passing 
and repeating of numbers in Detroit had, in the past three 
years, reduced the percentage of errors from 4.5 to 1.3 
per cent., while in the same time answers over 10 seconds 
had been reduced from 11 to 2.8 per cent. 





Emergency Method of Testing on Battery Lines. 

Some time ago I read a brief article in TELEPHONY re- 
garding locating a short circuit on a common battery line 
by using a receiver and opening the line at the spurs as 
they branched off. Here is an experience of mine where 
the same trouble was found without even the receiver 
but all trouble men may not care to try it. 

Several years ago I was in the employ of the Bell com- 
pany at Norfolk, Neb. With another man, I had gone after 
trouble late Saturday night and was delayed by good com- 
pany until late Sunday. About three p. m. the wire chief 
called us and asked that we clear a rural circuit that had 
a short circuit on it, out past our place of entertainment. 

Not being in a hurry ourselves, we did not get started 
until some time later. As we were only six miles out 
and the circuit ran 14 from town we began to get worried, 
after traveling several spurs, for fear that we might 
not find the trouble before dark. Reaching one spur that 
ran a mile and a half from the main line my companion 
registered a fervent wish for a test set for the purpose 
of opening the line there to save us that three miles to 
drive. I had a sudden inspiration and told him to watch 
me find out whether that spur was short or not. I hiked 
the pole and opening the line tested for battery by using 
my tongue as a test set. As the line carried 24 volts as 
a signal battery and that spur did happen to contain 
the short, I told him I would stand treat if our trouble 
was not on that spur. We found it as I said and then 
drove straight to town for a good T-bone steak. If you 
do not believe this can be done, try it, but do not let an 
operator ring on the circuit or it might get too hot. 

Bottineau, N. D. G. E. V. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Restrictions in California Commission Order. 

The Railroad Commission of California has rendered a 
decision authorizing the sale by Rose L. Burcham, executrix 
of the estate of Charles Austin Burcham, of a _ telephone 
property in Randsburg, Kern County, Cal., on the stipula- 
tion that the price agreed upon shall not be taken by the 
commission or other body as the value of the property for 
rate fixing purposes. The property was purchased by the 
Interstate Telegraph Co. for $3,000. Its original value was 
placed at $5,275 and its present value, deducting deprecia- 
tion during eight years of service, was estimated to be 
$2,954. It is also provided that there shall be no change 
in rates or in the pr * manner of serving the territory. 


— 


Franchise Settlement in Oakland, Cal. 

The compromise between the city of Oakland, Cal., and 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. upon the latter’s 
acquisition of the Home telephone company was 
effective by the passage of the necessary resolutions by 
the city council. Under the agreement the company will 
not forfeit the $100,000 which was to have been paid to 
the city in the event of the sale of the Home company. 
The purchasing company takes over the Home company 
franchise, which increases the life of its franchise grant of 
13 years. Under the Home company’s franchise, assumed 
by the Pacific company, 2 per cent. of the gross earnings 
will be paid to the city. The company also furnishes the 
city with 200 free telephones. 








Bell Company Denied Increase in San Francisco. 

The rate fixing committee of the San Francisco board of 
supervisors has refused to sanction any advance in stand- 
ard classes of telephone charges by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in San Francisco. It is stated that the 
increases sought by the company would have added $118,- 
766 to its revenues and the company was accused by the 
newspapers of attempting to recoup itself in San Fran- 
cisco for losses in toll revenue throughout the state by 
reason of the recent reductions ordered by the state com- 
mission. 

In taking this action the rate-fixing committee refused 
to follow the suggestions for increases made by Assistant 
City Attorney Robert Searles, and Paul Ost and Randall 
Ellis, members of the city engineer’s staff, who had spent 
two months in investigating the valuations and earnings 
of the telephone company’s properties. 

Engineer Ost explained to the committee that the rec- 
ommendations for increases had been made to give the 
company a net income of 6.9 per cent. upon an estimated 
investment of $10,070,000 in its properties. The company 
itself values these properties at $16,832,000, but the engi- 
neers came to the conclusion that this valuation repre- 
sented an inflation of a round $6,000,000. 

By a readjustment of the rates the committee assured 
the company of increased earnings that will aggregate 
$40,000 a year, but this readjustment will entail no in- 
creases in the standard classes of telephone tolls. The 
readjustment scheme abolished classes of service on which 
the company claimed it had been cheated of just returns, 
and its increased earnings will be derived principally from 
the savings that will accrue from the elimination of these 
classes. With the estimated $40,000 increase in revenue, 
the cempany will be receiving, it is declared, a return of 
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more than 6 per cent. on its investment. It received 5.75 
per cent. on the 1912-1913 rates, it is further stated, and 
would have received 6.9 per cent. with the increases rec- 
ommended by the engineers. 





Preparing for Physical Connection at Janesville, Wis. 

Engineers for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. have made a 
preliminary survey of the situation in Janesville, Wis., with 
the view of preparing plans and specifications for the physical 
connection with the exchange of the Rock County Telephone 
Co. They are at present working on a plan which will enable 
them to carry out the order of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission. 

The commission, in its order, left it to the two companies to. 
study out the engineering and business. problems involved, to 
their mutual satisfaction. The: commission will take a hand in 
this phase of the matter only upon failure of the companies to. 
reach an agreement. 

Some of the problems involved are those of adjusting the 
batteries of the two exchanges so that one set will not neutral- 
ize the other, the arrangement of sufficient connection facili- 
ties to supply the demand for interexchange service, the ar- 
rangement of a schedule of rates and a means of division of 
the revenue: 

On one day recently records were kept at both the ex- 
changes. of the number of calls made on the various switch- 
boards, local, rural and long distance, for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount of business and the probable demand 
for connection with the lines of the other company. Although 
much has been done in the way of preliminary investigation 
with the view of complying with the physical connection order, 
the officers of the two companies have as yet held no formal 
conference over the matter and whatever has been done has 
been done separately by officers and workmen of the Wiscon- 
sin and Rock County companies. 

“We are anxious to give our subscribers the best possible 
service and are ready to do all in our power to improve the 
service,” said Manager Cash, of the Bell exchange, in discus- 
sing the situation. “The whole physical connection matter 
offers some problems difficult of solution and it will take time 
and energy to work them out.” 





Wisconsin Commission Orders Connection at Hub City. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has rendered a decision 
in the case brought by the Hawkins Creek Telephone Co., 
and the Westford Telephone Co., of Cazenovia, Wis., against 
the Badger Telephone Co., to compel physical connection at 
Hub City, Wis., and at what was formerly known as Rego’s 
switch in Vernon County. Switching service between the com- 
panies was discontinued about a year ago as the result of a 
disagreement as to the amount of the complainants should 
pay the Badger company for switching fees. 

The order of the commission requires the Badger company 
to reconnect its rural line running into Hub City to the Hub 
City switch of the complainants and to reconnect its rural 
line which extends to Pleasant Ridge with the Hawkins Creek 
Telephone Co.’s rural line by a switch at some conveniently 
located farm house. It is further ordered that all companies 
establish optional rates for service through these switches as 
follows: $1 per year for subscribers who elect to have un- 
limited service between respondents and complainant’s lines, 
through either or both of the switches, or five cents per call 
toll charge for subscribers not electing the unlimited service 
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at the foregoing yearly rate. The order outlines the various 
essential details of the service.and-requires the Hawkins Creek 
Telephone Co. to reduce the number of its subscribers per line 
to 12 or less. 





Threatened Boycott at Fayetteville, Ark. 

A threatened concerted boycott is the club being used by sub- 
scribers of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., as a 
means of compelling the company to rescind an order requir- 
ing payment for service to be made by the 20th of the cur- 
rent month of its use. Fayette is a town of about 8,000 which 
was formerly served by an Independent telephone company. 
The Bell company bought out the Independent company, re- 
built the exchange and raised the rates. 

The recent rule of the company regarding the date of pay- 
ment of rental met with such protest that 300 of the com- 
pany’s more than 1,000 subscribers signed an agreement to 
have the service discontinued if a committee representing the 
subscribers should deem it necessary. The subscribers also 
allege poor service and exorbitant rates. As the result of 
a conference of the subscribers’ committee with C. A. Vedder, 
district commercial agent of the company, the company has 
been granted 10 days in which to make investigation and 
answer the charges of the complaining subscribers. 

At a meeting of the subscribers a committee composed of 
W. M. Gladson, who built the first Independent telephone 
exchange in Arkansas, Milroy Nettleship and O. P. McDon- 
ald, was appointed to make a physical valuation of the plant 
of the Bell company. According to Mr. Vedder the plant is 
worth from $80,000 to $90,000. The committee will then make 
comparisons with the rates charged for telephone service in 
other cities. There is considerable talk of a new company 
being organized with local capital, and members of the com- 
mittee are said to have been in correspondence with promoters 
for a new plant. For the 10-day truce the service of about 
75 subscribers, who had their telephones disconnected when 
the company adopted its date-of-payment ruling, has been re- 
instated. 





Washington and Oregon Commissions Hold Joint Meeting. 

A joint meeting of the Public Service Commission of 
Washington and the Oregon Railroad Commission was 
held last week in Portland, Ore., in the executive offices of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to take steps towards fixing 
local, intrastate and interstate lines in Washington and 
Oregon, and so far as the company’s lines extend into North- 
ern California. 

The property investment is claimed to be as high as 
$90,000,000 and this is the first move toward general con- 
sideration of conditions by the commissions. The Wash- 
ington commission some time ago consented to placing 
in effect, for experimental purposes, a new schedule of 
rates based on air line distances. Both commissions are 
now working toward securing a physical valuation of the 
company’s properties in their respective states. 





Special Election at York, Neb. 

At the request of 759 residents of York County, Neb., 
the board of supervisors has appointed a date for a special 
election to vote upon a proposition for levying a two-mill 
tax for the establishment of a county telephone system. The 
election will be held on August 11. 





Spokane Franchise Agreement. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the city coun- 
cil of Spokane, Wash., have reached an agreement for a con- 
solidation of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. with the 
Pacific company. The franchise of the Home company will 
be canceled and the Pacific company will receive a 25-year 
franchise which will give the city the right to fix telephone 
rates every five years but will give the telephone company 
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the right to secure a review in the courts. The terms of the 
agreement will be subject to the approval of the federal 
court at Portland. 

The rates agreed upon for Spokane are as follows: One- 
party business line, $6 per month; two-party business line, $4 
per month; measured two-party business service, $3 per month 
for 100 calls, outgoing, with all additional messages at 2% 
cents each, incoming calls free; one-party residence, $2.75 per 
month; two-party residence, $2.25 per month; four-party resi- 
dence, $2 per month; four-party residence, nickel-in-the-slot, 
one call per day at five cents, to be guaranteed, minimum 
charge of $1.50 for 30 days, all incoming calls free. 

Discussing the terms of the franchise agreement, Vice-Presi- 
dent N. C. Kingsbury, of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., said: 


When I read the franchise that we have agreed to accept 
for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. I think there is 
nothing to be proud of in the way of concessions secured from 
the city. Did we not have faith in the future of Spokane 
we could not afford to consider such a franchise, as the bur- 
dens are greater on the company than can be found in most 
grants of that kind. While Spokane already enjoys a rate 
that on an average is lower for the number of subscribers 
than any city in the country, we are now making additional 
reductions that will mean a loss of $50,000 a year in revenue. 

In addition to this we are giving the city from one to two 
per cent. of our gross earnings as a franchise tax, 100 free 
telephones, free service for the fire department, the use of 
one duct and one cross arm, and the control of extensions 
and a large share of the operations of the company. If that 
is a victory for the telephone company I fail to see it. 

Some inquiries have been made as to whether the proposed 
new rates contemplated the continuance of the four-party 
$2 rate, and I will say that it does. The nickel-in-the-slot 
plan for four-party residence service is supplemental to the 
$2 rate, and gives people in boarding houses, or who have 
very little use for the telephone for outgoing calls, a chance 
to cut their bill to $1.50 per month. The requirement of an 
average of one outgoing call per day means 30 calls per 
month, or $1.50 minimum charge for such telephones. 

The Pacific telephone company probably will at once take 
steps to acquire the outstanding securities of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. not already held by us. The consolidation of the two 
plants means that these securities must be taken care of, either 
by purchase or a guarantee on the part of our company. It 
has been suggested that some unwilling holders of these se- 
curities might block consolidation, but this cannot be done, as 
we already own the controlling interest in the Home prop- 
erty. 

It will require some time to transfer all of the automatic 
patrons of the Home to the manual system of the Pacific, 
and the Home plant will continue to onerate until this is done. 
The actual merger will begin as soon as possible after the 
court gives its approval, and it will rest with our engineers as 
to how long this process will require. There will be no ces- 
sation of service during consolidation, and the interests of 
all patrons will be carefully guarded. 

We have agreed to permit Independent long distance com- 
- nies entering the city to enjoy the same privileges of con- 
nection with the consolidated exchange that they now have 
with the Home exchange, with the addition that they will then 
have access to the subscribers of the Pacific company as well 
as the Home. A charge for board service will be made and 
no effort will be exerted to control the rates or business of 
these connecting companies. 

Under our agreement with the federal government in the 
case of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., we cannot 
in the future buy out any Independent competitors without 
the government giving its consent to such purchase. The 
purchase of the Home was made before this decree took effect, 
but it will probably be the last large property to be bought 
without first taking the government’s views into considera- 
tion. It was under this agreement, voluntarily brought about, 
that we gave up our holdings in the Western Union, and will 
adjust our affairs to meet the new order of things. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

June 2: Order granting the application of Mrs. Rose L. 
Burcham, sole executrix of the last will and testament of 
Charles Austin Burcham, deceased, to sell and transfer and 
of the Interstate Telegraph Co. to purchase a telephone sys- 
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tem serving the towns of Randsburg, Mojave and Atolia, for 
$3,000, provided that purchaser shall continue to provide serv- 
ices as at present afforded. 

ILLINoIs. 

June: The Plainfield Telephone Co., of Plainfield, Ill., au- 
thorized to increase its rates $1 a year and switching service 
60 cents per year. 

June 30: Hearing on the application of the La Motte Co- 
Operative Telephone Co. for authority to change rates from 
Palestine to Robinson, continued from June 4. 

June 30: Hearing on application of the People’s Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, Ill., for permission to increase 
the capital stock, continued from May 5. 


June 30: Hearing on application of Baker Telephone Co., 
of McLean, Ill., for approval of existing schedules of rates. 
June 30: Hearing of the complaint of N. W. Hight, of As- 


sumption, IIl., against the Assumption Telephone Co. and the 
Assumption Mutual Telephone Co., as to rates, petition and 
for an adjustment of the territory of the two companies. 

June 30: Hearing on the application of the Washington 
County Mutual Telephone Co., of Nashville, Ill., for permis- 
sion to increase capital stock to $10,020. 

June 30: Hearing on the application of the Macon County 
Telephone Co., of Decatur, to restrain the Bethany Mutual 
Telephone Association from building a telephone system with- 
Fak a certificate of convenience and necessity, continued from 
une 2. 

June 30: Hearing on the joint application of the Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac, and the Chatsworth Tele- 
phone Co., of Chatsworth, Ill., for approval of contract to 
operate their lines in connection with each other. 

June 30: Hearing on the joint application of the Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac, and the Saunemin Tele- 
phone Co., of Saunemin, for approval of contract to operate 
their lines in connection with each other. 

June 30: Hearing on the joint application of the Auto- 
matic Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac, and the Cullom Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. for approval of contract to operate their 
lines in connection with each other. 

June 30: Hearing on the application of the People’s Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, Ill., for authority to change 
telephone rates. 

July 1: Hearing on the application of the Montgomery 
County Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, for authority to change 
standard rates of telephone service at Butler, Hillsboro, No- 
komis and Raymond, continued from June 17. 

July 1: Hearing on application of Home Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Sherrard, Ill., for authority to change telephone rates 
at Sherrard, Mathersville and Aledo. 

July 1: Hearing on application of the Pike County Tele- 
phone Co., of Pittsfield, for authority to change telephone 
rates at Griggsville, Bayliss and Perry. 

July 1: Hearing on application cf the London Mills tele- 
phone exchange and George A. Vermillion for per-nission to 
change telephone rates. 

July 1: Hearing on application of the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co., E. B. Minton, president, for permission to change 
telephone rates at Anna. 

INDIANA. 

June: Supplemental petition by the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co. for permission to establish a registered call service and 
to charge for the service $1 extra for business telephones and 
50 cents extra for residence telephones. 

June: Hearing held at Washington, Ind., in the matter of 
the petition of the Pike County Telephone Co., of Petersburg, 
Ind., to issue $70,000 worth of preferred stock for the erection 
of an automatic exchange. The nature of the commission’s 
inquiry was to determine whether the bonds could be safely 
issued, and whether there was any demand for another tele- 
phone company in Washington, where the Bell company is 
now the only service. 

June: Petition filed by the Citizens Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co., of Rochdale, Ind., to compel the New Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. to furnish long distance connection. 

une: Hearing held on the petition of the Lagrange and 
Wolcottville farmers telephone companies for long distance 
connection over the Bell lines. 
MARYLAND. 

June 19: Complaint filed by the Board of Trade of Fred- 
erick, Md., protesting against a short time rate of $14 
adopted this year by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. for moving telephones from Frederick to Braddock 
Heights for summer residents. For 12 years the company 
has charged only $3 for the transfer in addition to the regu- 
lar yearly rate of $18 for service. Instead of the charge of 
$21 per year, it is complained that the yearly charge under 
the new rule will be $32. 
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NEBRASKA. 

June 18: Order authorizing the Comstock Independent 
Telephone Co., of Comstock, Neb., to increase all its rates 
25 cents per month and to charge 25 cents in addition if sub- 
scribers do not pay by the 10th of each month. Permission 
to increase switching rates from 40 to 65 cents per month 
was denied. The new telephone rates are: Business tele- 
phones, $1.75; residence and farm telephones, $1.25. 

June 25: Hearing respecting the joint use of toll lines at 
Red Cloud by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Farmers Independent Telephone Co. Some years ago, 
before purchasing the Bell lines the Lincoln company built a 
series of toll lines into Red Cloud and made a contract with 
the Independent company by which it was to have the use of 
them for 25 years. Since acquiring the Bell lines, the Lin- 
coln company wishes to use these toll lines for its business 
at times and this plan is not satisfactory to the Independent 
company. 

NEVADA, 

June 21: Hearing at Carson City in the case of the Nevada 
State Journal, of Reno, against the Bell telephone company in 
Nev., claiming that excessive charges are made for exten- 
sion service. This is a rehearing of the case. In the first 
hearing an order was made by the commission reducing the 
extension charges. 

New York. 

July 10: Hearing at Johnstown on the complaint of resi- 
dents, of Gloversville and Johnstown against the Glen Tele- 
phone Co., for charging a toll rate between the two cities. 


OHIO 
June 25: Order authorizing the Wood County Telephone 
Co., of Bowling Green, Ohio, and the New Ottawa County 
Telephone Co., of Elmore, Ohio, to establish physical con- 
nection and file a schedule of rates for interchange service. 


VERMONT. 

June 17: Hearing held on the petition of the Franklin 
County Telephone Co., of St. Albans, Vt., and numerous tele- 
phone users, that the telephone company be permitted to 
charge the rates which were in existence before March 14 
last, on which date the commission issued an order calling for 
certain reductions in rates, from which order the company 
appealed to the supreme court. The commission took the 
question of its jurisdiction under advisement. 


WISCONSIN. 

June: Denial on application of Sevastorol Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate of convenience and necessity to 
build a line north of Green Bay in Door County. The com- 
mission held that existing inadequate service does not war- 
rant the establishment of a competing company if the de- 
fects can be remedied and where service is inadequate such 
matter should be brought by formal complaint. 

June: Order authorizing the Fayette & Blanchard Tele- 
phone Co., to issue $560 of stock to replace void stock issued 
in ignorance of statute requirements. 

June: Order authorizing the Newton-Manitowoc Tele- 
phone Co. to issue $1,450 of stock, $175 of the issue to replace 
void stock and the balance to be used for making extensions. 

June 29: Order requiring the re-establishment of physical 
connection between the Hawkins Creek Telephone Co., and 
the Westford Telephone Co., of Cazenovia, Wis., complain- 
ants, and the Badger Telephone Co., at Hub City, Wis., and 
e a point near Pleasant Ridge, and to establish rates there- 
ore. 


July 1: Hearing at Marshfield in the case of W. R. Howard 
& Son, et al., vs. the Greenwood Telephone Co., Inc. 
July 7: Hearing at Doyleston in regard to alleged denial 


of service and inadequacy of service of the Leeds Farmers 
Telephone Co. 

July 13: Hearing at Waldo in the matter of the investiga- 
tion and hearing, on motion of the commission, of the inade- 
quacy of the Citizens Telephone Co., the Oostburg Telephone 
Co., the Random Telephone Co., and the Adell Telephone Co., 
in and about Hingham, Sheboygan County, and as to the ad- 
visability of establishing a call bell switchboard at Hingham. 

July 14: Hearing at Madison in the case of the Dekorra 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. vs. Poynette Telephone Co. 

July 15: Hearing at Madison on the application of the New 
Lisbon Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to adjust rates. 

July 15: Hearing at Madison on the application of the 
Farmers Union Telephone Co. vs. the Waunakee Telephone 


oO. 

July 16: Hearing at Verona in the case of the Farmers 
Union Telephone Co. vs. the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. 

July 24: Hearing at Princeton in the investigation, on 
motion of the commission, of bridged telephone service to in- 
dividual subscribers at Princeton. 














Queries on Theory and Practice 


Loose Part in Motor Probably Causes Short Circuit. 

We had some trouble some time ago with a 110-volt, 60- 
cycle, single phase induction motor, which was coupled by an 
insulated coupling to a W. E. type M.1 charging generator. 
This motor always did make a lot more noise than any other 
of its kind in the district and when running tested short cir- 
cuited with the frame, i. e., if one touched any part of the 
shell of the motor and a water pipe. one could get a shock 
(A. C.) which showed short-circuited windings. 

Strange to say, when idle and with the switch open, the 
motor tested clear and insulation reasonably high. What, in 
your opinion, caused the trouble, loose bar in commutator, or 
a burning out in the motor? 


There may be a loose part which is clear when the motor 
is stationary, but which swings against the frame when the 
armature is in rotation. 





Metallic Lines Only Practical Cure for Induction. 

While I am not troubled a great deal now with noisy lines, 
yet when the days are shorter and the lights are turned on 
earlier, I will probably have more trouble, as our exchange 
closes, except for emergency calls, at 10 p. m. I would like 
to know if by making a common ground and carrying it out- 
side the zone covered by the lighting system, it would reduce 
. the induction enough to pay for the expense and work. Or 
would it be better to let it alone until we can afford to con- 
vert into a metallic system in the city and then carry the 
country grounds outside of the city? Of course, I have both 
city and country lines on the same poles. 


It is better to wait until you can make your city lines full 
metallic and your country lines metallic to the edge of town. 
No other practical cure for electric light induction has been 
discovered. It will-pay in the long run. Prepare to use in- 
duction coils to connect the metallic lines to the earth return 
lines, or the latter will make the former noisy. 





Cord Circuit Open at Some Point. 

I would like to be advised through “Queries on Theory and 
Practice column where to find the trouble I am having with 
one cord circuit of a Kellogg switchboard. The circuit is 
equipped with No. 8 A repeating coils and condensers and 
double clear out drops. When I place the front plug into 
a jack of a line and press the listening key, I hear, but when 
I place the back plug into a jack and press the listening key 
I cannot hear anything. When two parties are connected for 
conversation, they cannot talk through. I can ring a party 
with either plug in a jack. Have put in a new key but it is 
no better. I have also tried new cords and plugs. 


You have some open point or points in that cord circuit, 
(Fig. A). The trouble lies between the points where the op- 
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Cord Circuit Method of Testing for Open. 


erator’s listening key taps on the back plug. We suspect 
some open wire or misconnection around the repeating coil. 
Locate it as follows: Place the back plug into the jack of 
a line and have someone there to talk; or plug it into a noisy 
line so that you should hear the noise. Then get across the 
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tip and sleeve of the cord at the jack, using a spare head 
receiver. You should hear the person at the telephone. 

Now move back along the cord circuit to the next exposed 
point and listen again. You should hear still, if you are be- 
tween the break and the plug as at 4 in Fig. B. When you 
get past the break, (as at B,) you will lose the voice of your 
helper at the telephone. If you proceed this way carefully, 
you will surely find the trouble. 

Test the repeating coil for breaks, by disconnecting it and 
using a dry cell and receiver to check through. If the condens- 
er is open, you can tell it by arranging it in series with a tele- 
phone and talk through it. 





Bringing Grounded Lines Into Exchange. 


We have about 25 farm lines coming into the office through 
the regular exchange cable. They are run metallic to the end 
of the cable and then grounded. Is that the proper way to 
handle such lines? If not, what is? Would also like to 
know what would make a suitable ground on the office end. 


Your method of running the lines metallic to the end of the 
cable and then grounding the mate is as good as any, though 
you might get a little less cross talk if you grounded the mate 
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Connection of Metallic Lines with Grounded Section. 


at the office end also. In any case there will be more or less 
cross talk. You can clear it entirely of cross talk, as far as 
the cable is concerned, by running each rural line metallic 
through the cable, and connecting it to the open wire through 
a repeating coil as indicated in the illustration. 

A suitable office ground can be made by digging a hole to 
permanently moist earth, putting down charcoal, then a copper 
plate having a total surface of about eight square feet (four 
square feet on each side of plate). Place more charcoal 
upon the plate and then fill up the hole. The wire leading to 
the plate should be copper, equivalent to not less than one No. 
10 B. & S., wire brazed or soldered to the copper plate. In the 
office, solder every connection to it. 





Telephone Course in Texas State College. 

Interest has been aroused in telephone circles in Texas by 
the announcement of the state agricultural and mechanical 
college, which is located at College Station, that it has added 
a short course in telephony to the regular instruction of the 
institution. The course will be of one year duration and will 
be in charge of Prof. F. C. Bolton of the department of elec- 
trical engineering. 

The course in telephony is intended for the young man who 
wishes to make an intensive theoretical and practical study of 
the equipment used in telephony. It begins with a study of 
the principles of electricity and magnetism, including such 
principles of alternating current as are directly applicable to 
telephony. The various parts of the telephone, the distributing 
frames and switchboard will be studied. A detailed study of 
the principles of the design of a plant, the methods of testing 
circuits will be made and instruction given on all problems 
which are met in telephony. Lectures by experts from the 
commercial field will augment the regular course. 

Before announcing the new course, Prof. Bolton took the 
matter up with representatives of the telephone companies in 
Texas and was assured of their co-operation in the new work. 





An Analytical Study of Three Types of Management 


The Efficient Type of Management—Definite, Concrete and Tangible Means of Raising Efficiencies—Prin- 
ciples of Efficiency —Results Following Establishment of Efficiency Values— Scientific Foresight 
—Last of a Series of Articles Portraying the Three Types of Management 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis 
Advertising Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


The efficient manager has one object constantly before him 
—the elimination of waste. He realizes that every bit of 
material in his place can be used at 100 per cent. efficiency 
or less; that every bit of energy he pays for can be used 
at 100 per cent. efficiency or less; and that time can be used 
in the same way. He knows that things do not happen—that 
there is a cause for every effect. 

He knows also that men can be taught, for he is teaching 
them. He knows that stenographers in an office can be taught 
accuracy, speed, English, or how to write a letter. He takes 
from his department manager the time-wasting job of acting 
as primary school teacher to his stenographers. He knows 
that foremen should simply supervise—they should not 
be expected to teach men the best ways of doing work. He 
knows that men vary in capacity, but he knows also that 
men learn to do better work at 25 than they did when they 
started as apprentices; that the best men have a certain way 
of doing things that can be taught to others, and therefore 
a plant can be taught how to increase production. It is 
a question of analysis, planning and executing. Therefore 
he goes at the proposition of raising efficiencies in a definite, 
concrete, tangible way, something like this: 


EFFICIENCY METHODS OUTLINED. 


1. He makes time studies of the work. 

2. He places these studies in the hands of trained thinkers 
and scientific men who plan the work and fit the schedules. 

3. He establishes the idea of functional foremanship. 

4. He makes improvements in shop methods necessary 
to get thé greatest possible product from the worker. 

5. He puts a wage system at work that will place a premium 
upon a man who exercises the greatest efficiency. A big prob- 
lem? Of course it is, but it must be solved as nearly as may 
be, must it not? Its bigness does not affect its pressing 
call for a solution. 

The efficient manager, after analysis, adopts a plan starting 
with the Taylor system, or the Emerson system, or any one 
of the many which all come under the general term of scien- 
tific management. He starts from somewhere to go some- 
where in his management. Suppose he decides to start with 
the Emerson system. He tests his present management against 
the 12 principles of efficiency as Mr. Emerson calls them: 
Definite plans and ideals. 

Supernal common sense. 

Discipline. 

Competent guidance. 

The fair deal. 

Dispatching. 

Reliable immediate and adequate records. 
Determination of standards. 

. Standard practice of instructions. 

10. Standardized conditions. 

11. Standardized operations. 

12. Efficiency reward. 

While this is not a treatise on efficiency but on cost keeping 
efficiency, intended to show how to eliminate the waste ot 
time, work, thought, material (all of which spell m-o-n-e-y in 
business) in the handling of costs, yet it is necessary to 
explain the philosophy of efficiency if we are to handle costs 
efficiently. 


PONE apronre 


No manager can escape the necessity for knowing the value 
of what he does when it comes to costs, any more than he 
can of any other part of his work. “Increase the net,” is 
the cry. The efficient manager realizes that all work in a 
factory, in an office, goes by dependent sequence. No man’s 
work stands alone. 

The other day a manufacturer was asked what he thought 
his efficiency was in different departments. He said that “he 
thought that his efficiency was 75 per cent. at least,” and 
he forgot the law of dependent sequence. If the raw stock 
were 75 per cent. efficient, and the department to which it 
first went 95 per cent. efficient and the next two were each 
75 per cent. efficient at the end of the fourth operation, the 
end result would be only 40.1 per cent. efficient. If each of the 
four departments were 80 per cent. efficient, the end result 
would be 41 per cent. efficient. If one department were 75 
per cent. efficient and another department were 125 per cent. 
efficient, the end efficiency would only be 93.75 per cent. effi- 
cient. The efficient manager, thorefore asks of the cost 
department such records as will assist in the establishment 
of a complete record of the efficiency and how much it has 
cost to gain the amount of efficiency that has been attained. 

Values must be established as well as costs, and for this pur- 
pose we must have every order that goes through a plant, 
every function of department standardized, establishing the 
best as a standard of value, by which to judge our efficiency. 

Out of that will come the best: 

1. Rate of pay for each man or woman. 

2. Number of people to be employed in doing a particular 
work, 

3. Kind of men for each kind of work. 

4. Standard time for the operation. These standards should 
be indicated on the same records by which the system tells 
the actual things that were done in the work. In other 
words, it should show the standards as well as performance 
on each record. 


EFFICIENCY MANAGER AS NECESSARY AS COMPTROLLER. 


If the comptroller is necessary to show wtiere money goes, 
then the efficiency manager is necessary to show what is 
obtained for the money. The cost accountant should be con- 
cerned principally with arranging his systems of cost keeping 
so that reliable, immediate, and adequate records may be kept 
of the value of the commodities received for the money in- 
vested. 

The same record should show: 

(a) The comptroller or auditor where the money goes. 

(b) The manager where standards of value have been real- 
ized, and where losses are occurring in, 1, Time; 2, Labor; 
3, Material. 

In the past the cost accountant has too frequently been 
merely a man of figures, having little or no conception of what 
the figures really meant. He was essentially a bookkeeper 
who didn’t know the signficance of the things he was han- 
dling, and he was only concerned with totals, averages, per- 
centages. So long as he secured his balance, he was satis- 
fied with his results. He knew of no standards for comparing 
with values. He failed to realize that his accounting really 
consisted of balance sheets used as efficiency charts. Balance 
sheets can be veritable sources of misinformation. Paper 
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A plant can be made 
Effi- 


profits have misled many a manager. 
to show fine profits on the balance sheets for a time. 
ciency charts would show up the starvation at a glance. 

Before the cost accountant can become efficient, the man- 
agement must become efficient. If the management is not 
efficient, the cost work will not be organized, functionalized, 
so that it can reflect truly, adequately and completely the 
real value of the business performance. Therefore, the cost 
accounting has to reflect what is actually being done. No 
matter how efficient the cost accountant may be, he cannot 
make an inefficient plant, or an inefficient organization, effi- 
cient. He can reflect only what an organization is doing, 
showing blanks for those kinds of records which the manage- 
ment handling the business does not permit him to make. 

On the other hand, no matter how efficient may be the 
plan or organization, no matter how efficient may be the indi- 
vidual member of the organization, if the cost accounting 
records are not efficiency records, there will never be any 
adequate information placed before the comptroller, or the 
general manager, that will give them an opportunity to accu- 
tately gauge, in the first place, what has been received for 
the money, and in the second place, where inefficiencies may 
be eradicated. 

The manager under any efficient plan of organization must 
realize that wastes, principally those which he does not now 
see, are the most vital concern of management. The “doer” 
type of American manager wants volume of production, vol- 
ume of sales, volume of this and volume of that. He doesn’t 
tealize that efficiency is concerned with the net. That is the 
final as well as the primal test of his efficiency, of his real 
worth to the organization. 


WASTE THE LARGEST “FIXED CHARGE.” 


An engineer of national prominence said the other day: “It 
is absolutely bewildering to note how managers will permit 
continuous, relatively large wastes to continue rather than 
incur a pay roll expense that will stop it.” Let such men 
understand that waste is the larges: “fixed charge” in most 
factories. 

The efficient manager will therefore develop his cost sys- 
tem along the line of obtaining efficiencies as against stand- 
ards set up by those who are most familiar with what ma- 
chines and skilled men can produce when all these work at 
the highest efficiency of production. He knows a cost system 
to be a means to an end, and not an end in itself. He knows 
that knowing costs is but the beginning of knowledge, and 
that unless he has some ideal standards with which to compare 
his costs, he is still running the business with but half the 
information necessary to realize its greatest possible success. 

What is the real difference between the rule-of-thumb man- 
ager and the systematic manager? The former guesses at 
what happened and the latter knows what happened. Neither 
necessarily knows what the value of the happening really is. 
The latter knows what it cost, the former can’t be sure, but 
he can “pay his bills’—sometimes. 

The difference between the systematic manager and the 
efficient manager is fundamental. The former occupies his 
time in writing history. He.is thinking of yesterday; he is 
always at least one day behind the work; generally he is from 
a week to a month behind. The efficient manager is writ- 
ing prophecies. He is scientifically determining what is going 
to happen the day after tomorrow. He is systematic, too, 
but his system is projected into the future. He does not 
care what happened last week. He is never later than today. 
He was preparing for today six months ago. 

Step into a great business—get behind the scenes a moment, 
peer into the laboratories. There are unique furnaces for 
steel making, there are schools for man training, there are 
machines that. will not be placed on the market for five years 
—there are careful analyses of markets to be developed two 
years from now. The researches are being made—men with 
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note books and open ears and eyes are traveling—engineers 
are experimenting—all preparing for tomorrow. 

When the day comes these managers go ahead methodically 
developing their day-before-yesterday plans, and the game 


of doing business pays for the prophetic vision. As battles 
are not fought under the inspiration of the moment, “so 
the efficient manager never waits for the fighting. He always 
forces it.” 

That is the difference between the various types of managers 
—the difference between their business—the difference between 
their cost systems. It appears in the net. 


Report of Guernsey Telephone System. 

The statement of accounts of the Guernsey States Tele- 
phone Department, Guernsey, England, for the year 1913 shows 
a total income of £7,139, and expenditure, including interest 
and sinking fund, of £6,375, leaving a net profit of £764, 
an increase of £156 on the previous year. The loan ac- 
count stands at £32,000, of which £2,882 has been paid 
off; the reserve fund for depreciation amounted to £15,542, 
and the reserve fund for contingencies to £4,223. The 
total outlay on construction was £45,283, of which £13,- 
283 was paid out of the reserve funds. The number of 
subscribers’ lines was 1,725, an increase of 72; the mileage 
of metallic circuit wire was 1,446 overhead and 824 under- 
ground. The total number of messages during the year 
was 1,366,433. 








Convenience in Payment of Telephone Bills. 

The Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. has notified 
subscribers in Wewoka, Okla., that hereafter bills cover- 
ing exchange rental for the current months will be mailed 
to subscribers. Heretofore the company has mailed bills 
to subscribers who made request to receive the bills in 
this way and.this list has grown until it is plain, says the 
announcement, that it would be satisfactory to the major- 
ity of subscribers to receive their telephone bills by mail. 

This arrangement will enable subscribers to handle their 
bills in a regular manner, preferably by check, without 
interfering with other business or being bothered by col- 
lectors. The company further announces that unless pay- 
ment is received by the 15th of the month the service will 
be suspended and five days thereafter the telephone will 
be removed for non-payment. 





Cash Prizes for Federal Employes. 

A committee appointed at a meeting of the heads of 
departments of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has reported a plan by which the com- 
pany will award three cash prizes each month, of $10, 
$5 and 2.50 respectively, for suggestions for increasing 
revenue or decreasing expenses. The right is reserved to 
pay the first, second or third prizes in case only 
one suggestion is adopted, or to withhold all prizes in 
the event the suggestions are not good enough to be 
adopted. The contest is open to every employe of the 
company. 





New Mutual System in Chase County, Kansas. 

Seventy farmers of Diamond Creek township, Chase 
County, Kan., one of the richest farming districts of the 
state, are completing the work of building a mutually owned 
plant with 36 miles of line connecting almost every farm 
house in that vicinity. The system was constructed under 
the direction of E. P. Allen of Elmdale, who estimates that 
it can be operated and maintained at one half the amount 
that its subscribers have been paying in rents and tolls for 
their telephone service in the past. An increase in subscribers 


is expected and the lines will be extended to other localities 
as the occasion demands. 











Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


HOW COME THAT? RUBE, THE BOOB, AND THE TROUBLEMAN. 
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Buying Power of Audiences which Business Journals Offer 


Honest Advertising Demands that Space Sellers Become Sellers of Audiences and Opportunities—Paper 


Delivered Before the Business Journal Section at the Annual Convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America, ‘Toronto, Ontario, on June 23, 1914 


By R. R. Shuman 
President, Shuman Advertising Co., Chicago. 


This is a day of scrutiny of weights and measures. Those 
troublesome “efficiency fellows” have set the new fashion of 
demanding a hundred cents’ worth for every dollar spent. 
Not sentiment but the “pound of flesh” is nominated in their 
bond. 

And the more this fashion grows, the less your men will 
be sellers of space and the more they will become sellers of 
audiences—and opportunities. 

And it is well that it should be so; for you, of all pub- 
lishers, can, with definiteness, promise and agree to deliver 
the friendly eyes and studious attention of a given number 
of men of a known influence or buying power. 


Vast AGGREGATE BuyInG Power. 


Indeed, here lies your greatest strength and your largest 
opportunity—the vast aggregate and high average buying 
power, direct and indirect, of the audience you offer. 

You can’t say to a man that you will guarantee to make 
money for him, but you can guarantee him an audience that 
is now spending, and will steadily continue to spend, large 
sums of money, in the aggregate, for the product or the 
proposition or the service that he proposes to advertise in 
your columns. This is assuming, of course, that you limit 
your solicitation to advertisers upon whom you have a valid 
claim. 

All you can say to your prospect is: 

“T have assembled the audience; picked men of influence, 
men who believe in me and my publication, and know that I 
will not permit any faker or unworthy man to mount the 
platform. If you have anything they want, and are able to 
present your case in a way that will carry conviction, you 
should do very well. I offer the audience, but I can’t guar- 
antee that you won’t make an ass of yourself when you get up 
to talk to it. 

“Nor can I guarantee that your product or your proposi- 
tion, or your price, however ably presented, will interest them. 

“I offer an audience of intelligent, influential men, who 
buy by. wholesale in tremendous quantities—a multi-million- 
dollar audience, assembled in my columns, a selected audi- 
ence of buyers who have paid for the privilege of reading 
your message, because that is the sort of information they 
need in their calling.” 

All advertising is, in effect, a mailing list, but yours is dis- 
tinctively so—a mailing list which, in the very nature of the 
case, is selective—the cream of the class—because it is the 
live men of any calling, who subscribe for and read the jour- 
nals that belong to that calling. 

And your duty to yourself is to be able to describe, char- 
acterize and enumerate that audience, in terms of its buying 
power. 

The merchants, architects, engineers, contractors, builders, 
machinists, undertakers, druggists, railway officials, lumber- 
men, and men and women of every class and calling who sub- 
scribe for and read their distinctively trade or class journals, 
are the ones worth winning; and time and money spent on 
non-subscribers is very apt to be time and money wasted or 
worse than wasted. 


Hoitp Your Marine List SAcRED. 


Exalt and glorify your mailing list as a something sacred 
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and far above ordinary mailing lists, and don’t let anybody 
have access to any considerable portion of it, except in one 
way—an advertising contract. 

Each index card in your mailing list is not a “name’— 
it’s a man—and it cost you so much money to win the con- 
fidence of that man that you have no right to sell that man’s 
confidence except through the same channel that won it— 
your own useful columns. 


More FaitH Is NEEDED. 


Oh ye of little faith! If you but knew how high you stood 
in the estimation of your readers! 

If you but knew how every worthy paragraph you print 
is food and help and inspiration to a multitude of men—or 
women. If you could only soar high above your petty set- 
backs and look down upon your publication and its opportuni- 
ties as a disinterested observer, you would receive new in- 
spiration toward higher and higher editorial standards, and 
your too pliant spines would bend less easily to the penny- 
squeezers who seek to buy your space and your influence as 
they buy mops and feather dusters! 


THE Way To Buy SPACE. 


In the past year my organization has bought space in trade 
and class journals aggregating: considerably over a quarter 
million dollars, and every dollar’s worth of space was bought 
at your own card rates without any demand for price-conces- 
sions! 

If we believed a publication belonged in a client’s cam- 
paign and its value to that client was within the rate charged, 
we used it. If not we simply did not use it at all. 

Nor have we asked for “puffs” nor used a tenth of the 
opportunity offered us for free editorial space. 

Furthermore, and let me make this p..in: The journal that 
systematically prostitutes its editorial columns to nauseating 
puffs, written and forced upon it by short-sighted advertisers, 
receives scant consideration at our hands. 

And again, the journal that peddles its space at almost any 
price with hints of “free insertions’ (very confidential of 
course) makes so public an acknowledgment of its doubt- 
ful worth, that we dare not recommend it to our clients, no 
matter how highly we may esteem the misguided solicitor. 


Known Quantity Is ALso VITAL. 


I have been trying to give you a high conception of the 
quality of your specialized circulations—in terms of the buy- 
ing-power or influencing of your readers. Now let me make 
it very plain to you that in my eyes, a guarantee of known 
quantity is equally important. I believe that, as a rule, the 
business journals are really more honest in circulation state- 
ments than the more popular publications, not excluding the 
church and religious papers; but I have seen so many fraud- 
ulent and crooked and absolutely inexcusable circulation claims 
in your own ranks that I have placed on my preferred list 
those journals that have come under the recent audit agree- 
ment, or which in some other way prove their circulation by 
some satisfactory authority outside their own office, and will 
continue to give those publications the preference, in spite of 
every other claim or consideration, until I find some other 
guide in which I have greater confidence. I recognize that 
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this may be unjust, here and there, to some single publica- 
tion; but in this busy age we must have some guide, and 
must subdivide by classes rather than by individuals. 


Favor PostToFFICE PUBLICITY. 


To be honest with you all, I sigh for the day when the 
United States Government will make any audit scheme un- 
necessary by opening its 2nd class records to whomsoever, at 
the same time compelling the publication of paid and unpaid 
circulations. Each postmaster, and Uncle Sam himself, will 
then be absolved from the charge of being accessory to a fraud 
on the advertising public. 


SHUMAN’S TESTED FoRMULA, 


After years of practical test I have, as yet, found no sub- 
stitute for my original formula, that the value of any medi- 
um to any advertiser is the quantity of its circulation, mul- 
tiplied by the purchasing power per cent of its readers for 
the thing to be advertised; divided by the rate; in other 


words: 
CxXP 


R 

And in this formula I give equal value to the quantity and 
the quality of the circulation; for a deficiency in either neu- 
tralizes the value of the other. And, by the same token, a 
too high rate neutralizes both. Let me say though, that by 
this test I find far more of your rates lower than necessary 
than I find higher than warranted. 

Any man who possesses the power of analysis of the con- 
tents of the publication itself and the patience to analyze it, 
can wisely determine the quality of your circulation for him- 
self. That is something the shrewdest of you cannot con- 
ceal; but the quantity is your secret, and so many of you 
have kept it a secret so long that you have no one to blame 
but yourselves for any suspicion that exists, in the minds of 
your prospects. 


ProvinGc CircuLATION. 
In this connection, don’t forget that every one of you who 
fails to prove his circulation lays himself open to the charge, 





TELEPHONY ’S circulation claims will be certified 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, of which it is 
a member. 











by competing salesmen, of having only a fraction of the 
actual. 

A solicitor for a publication in a certain retail field de- 
clared to me, some time ago, that a rival publication, for 


which I expressed considerable admiration, printed only 500 
copies, and that absolute proofs to that effect were in his 
office; while he could also prove that his own paper had over 
10,000 paid dealer circulations. On the strength of that I 
conducted a circular inquiry sent, with return postage prepaid, 
to all dealers in the United States in that line, on my own 
letter heads, and found that the journal which he said printed 
only 500 copies had three times the paid circulation of his 
own! Such a damaging claim, no doubt frequently repeated, 
would not have been possible had the maligned journal been 
brave enough to prove and publish its actual figures. 

As a member of the National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Ad Clubs, I hold that a publisher has no more 
right to lie about his own or his rivals’ circulation than an 
advertiser has a right to lie about his product; and I am try- 
ing to do what I can to smoke out both kinds of liars. 


THE ADVERTISING AGENT’s RESPONSIBILITY. 


And I believe that if I should ever knowingly permit my- 
self, as an agent, to spend my clients’ money in publications 
of spurious circulation, I would be as much accessory to the 
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publisher’s fraud as a publisher is accessory to an equally 
inexcusable fraud when he opens his columns, for pay, to an 
advertiser whom he knows or suspects to be crooked. 

The “Truth” emblem dominates this convention, as it has - 
the past two. Let us make it apply to both quantity and 
quality of circulation; and in doing so, I urge each one of 
you to be as fearless in standing for the full value of the 
quality of your circulation in terms of its buyirg power, as 
you are in silencing every hostile criticism as to the quantity 
you offer. : 

One of the richest rewards of a singularly busy life is the 
satisfaction I feel that I have played a real part in raising 
the business and class journals to a higher place in the minds 
of men who spend money for advertising. At first my fight 
seemed almost single handed, for in the earlier days, the 
publishers seemed to mistrust themselves almost as sadly as 
they mistrusted each other; and, as a consequence, the gen- 
eral and loosely used term, “trade journal,” stood for men- 
dicancy and petty graft in the eyes of the general advertising 
world. For in those days you had no champion—not even 
yourselves. 

But I have seen such a splendid stiffening of spines, and 
such a broadening of horizons, and such a widened concep- 
tion. of your real worth and influence, that I look forward 
with confidence to a very near future day when the unfit 
shall be eliminated, and the fit raised still higher in the con- 
vinced estimation of the men who support us all—the adver- 
tisers. 





Electrical Engineering Research at Massachusetts “Tech.” 

The activities in electrical engineering research at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have developed very 
rapidly during the past year and a noteworthy extension 
of the organization for administering the researches has 
recently been effected. This has been aided by the co- 
operative agreement between Harvard University and the 
Institute of Technology whereby the departments of elec- 
trical engineering in the two institutions were practically 
merged. 

The study of a wide variety of problems has already 
been undertaken by the laboratory. During the past year, 
the collection of data upon the study of the relative eco- 
nomic fields for electric, horse, and gasoline trucks, which 
was begun in 1911, has been completed; an abstract of the 
results of the investigation has been presented, and the 
final report will, it is expected, be completed early this 
summer. 

The experimental work now being carried on includes 
a study of the “skin effect” in solid and stranded con- 
ductors when carrying high frequency currents. In con- 
nection with this study, there have been developed methods 
of measuring at 5,000 cycles per second, a change in in- 
ductance of 10-8 henry or in resistance of 0.0002 ohm. 
The experimental work also includes an investigation which 
has for its object a more accurate analysis of sound waves 
than has yet been made. Other studies which will be taken 
up include (1) an analysis of core losses at tooth frequen- 
cies in electrical machinery; (2) a study of forced and free 
vibrations of loaded and unloaded telephone diaphragms 
and (3) a study of transient electric phenomena occurring 
in a 750-mile artificial power transmission line. 

At the same time that this experimental work is going 
on, the Vail Library of 30,000 volumes is being catalogued. 
This fine library was recently presented to the Institute b: 
Theodore N. Vail, President of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. It contains a copy of practically every book 
relating to electricity or its applications which appeared 
prior to 1910. In completing the files of periodicals an: 
in adding the books relating to electrical engineering whic! 
have appeared since 1910, it is the object to make the library 
a very useful instrument for the research work. 
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Your Friend and Counselor, the Trade Paper 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Some years ago, when | was in the soap business, | bought a book of formulas. That 
book cost me an even hundred dollars. It gave secret processes. It was bound in red 
Morocco and had a chain around it with a brass padlock, like unto the old-time invention 
used in the Middle Ages known as a chastity belt. I think I was more impressed by the chain 
and padlock than by anything in the book. In any event I wanted secrets. 

Later I subscribed for a trade paper, and found that, in the course of the year, every 
recipe in the wonderful hundred dollar book was in my trade paper. The business of the 
trade paper is to give away the secrets of the business. Nothing is hidden, or can be. The 
editor of the trade paper finds out the best, most efficient, most economical way of doing 
things and explains these things to his subscribers. 

A few miles from East Aurora there is a brick yard, devoted to making face brick. To 
my certain knowledge, the man who runs this brick yard paid three thousand dollars for a 
formula for making and burning these brick. He could have got the whole thing from his 
trade paper, gratis. 

The man in business today who does not subscribe for and read his trade paper is as 
the yesterdays that were—tramping his way down to dusty death. 

To succeed now, we need all of the help we can get; and there is nobody, and noth- 
ing, in the round world, that is as good and loyal a friend as the trade paper. 

‘“‘Defend me from my friends,”’ says the old aphorism. 

“Use your friends by being of use to them,”’ replies the trade paper. 

And by this usefulness, this friendliness, it has made itself practically indispensable to 
the life of its subscribers. 

Notwithstanding our boasted independence of will and initiative, we are all interde- 
pendent. The sooner we let that idea soak into our woozy convolutions, the better. 

Unification—oneness, fraternity, co-operation, mutual helpfulness; this is the flag we 
must raise and carry onward and upward. 

The trade paper has these principles emblazoned on its standard, and the vast army 
of its subscribers—alert, vigorous, red-blooded men and women—are following it to vic- 
tory. To join the ranks of the trade paper subscribers is to link hands with the most positive 
force of our time, to become a well drilled, well informed citizen, radiating energy and 
power. 

The primary need of this country is education—education in economics. 

The very word “economics” throws a scare into some people. They imagine it to be 
an exclusive subject, an abstruse question far beyond their comprehension. Economics is 
simply the exercise of economy and common sense in the management of the affairs of life. 

Economics is not primarily a political question, for it is based on equity and honor. Its 
object is to eliminate waste, to endow with the spirit of usefulness and endeavor. 

The trade paper is in the vanguard of educational propaganda. Every field and con- 
dition, every phase of commercial activity is touched and vitalized by its specialized publi- 
cations. 

Whether the subscriber be a blacksmith hammering out his ideas on the anvil, a mason 
building for time, an ironworker materializing beautiful things from sheets of metal, a 
merchant marshalling his campaigns, a clerk at his desk or a salesman behind the counter, 
he will find that the suggestions and demonstrations given in his trade paper will increase his 
usefulness, his confidence and his power. 

The trade paper is unquestionably the most reliable medium for the education of the 
craftsman or businessman. 

It substitutes verve and prosperity for nervous prostration. It helps the subscriber to 

get rid of factory melancholia and the sad idea that everything is going to the bow-wows. 
To its pages he turns for counsel, and is rewarded by sound, practical, intimate infor- 
mation. The trade paper has a menu that is wholesome and strengthening. Wind pudding is 
tabooed. Everything is. carefully selected and presented in tabloid form. The trade paper 
is concentrated energy, ingenuity and brains. 

Past masters in modern thought and methods control its policy and contribute to its 
pages. It exemplifies unity, friendliness, counsel—the elimination of imperfections and per- 
fection of ideas. It is the criterion of progress, a court of appeal, and a friend and counselor 
in days of trial and trouble as well as in times of peace and progress. 

The trade paper is your friend. Stand by it, and you will never, like Charles I, lose 
your head. 


(Copyright, 1914, Kovnat Adv. Service.) 
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Additional Automatic Equipment for Sydney, Australia. 

Tripling the automatic telephone equipment already ordered 
for installation in the exchanges of the Sydney metropolitan 
area, the Australian Government has just contracted with Au- 
tomatic Telephones (Australasia), Ltd., sole sales agent in 
Australasia for Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago, for 10,200 
lines of apparatus to be placed in eight more exchanges in 
this district. 

The offices which are to be so equipped, are Mosman, 2,500 
lines; Ashfield, 2,000 lines; Burwood, 1,500 lines; Randwick, 
1,500 lines; Parramatta, 1,000 lines; Homebush, 800 lines; 
Lidcombe, 500 lines; and Watson’s Bay, 400 lines. These ex- 
changes are to have an ultimate capacity of 27,000 lines. Three 
other Sydney exchanges, those at isewtown, Glebe and Bal- 
main, were ordered equipped with automatic apparatus some- 
time ago, making a total of 15,000 lines ordered to date for 
Sydney. 

The complete rehabilitation of the Australian telephone sys- 
tem was begun some time ago by the post office department, 
which operates the system in that country. As a first step 
toward this end a careful study of all types of equipment was 
made, and it was decided to give the automatic telephone a 
trial. 

The first exchange in Australia to be equipped» with auto- 
matic apparatus was at Geelong, which was cut into service 
in May, 1912. Both the post office officials and the Geelong 
subscribers expressed such satisfaction with the automatic that 
contracts for other exchanges were let, among them being 
Perth, with 4,000 lines and Brighton, 1,500 lines. 

And now, after more than two years of actual experience 
with the automatic, and close observation of it in operation, 
the Australian authorities have shown that they believe it is 
entirely able to meet all their requirements by placing this 
order for the Sydney exchanges. 


Canadian Associates of Stromberg-Carlson. 
Who are they? Messrs. W. M. Houston, C. B. Hand- 
cock and J. B. Carter, of Houston and Co., Ltd. The pic- 














W. M. Houston, C. B. Handcock and J. B. Carter. 


ture from which the accompanying illustration was made 
-was taken during a recent convention of the salesmen of 
Houston & Co., Ltd. Houston-Tallman & Co., Ltd., and 
Houston, Carter & Co., Ltd. 





and Salesroom 


These three companies cover the provinces of Manitoba, 
Sasketchewan and Alberta respectively and have recently 
become the Canadian western representatives of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. With the addition of 
telephone apparatus they now have a complete line of 
electrical equipment to offer their customers. Both the 
Houston companies and the Stromberg-Carlson company 
are to be congratulated on this union. 


New “Red Devil” Tool for Gripping and Stretching Wires. 
A very ingenious set of grips for stretching wire has re- 
cently been brought out by, the Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc., 




















“Red Devil’? Grip for Stretching Wire. 


New York City, manufacturers of the well known “Red 
Devil” brand of hand tools. 

This set, which is very complete, includes grips for stretch- 
ing both smooth and barbed wire, whether of copper or steel. 
The grips are powerful _and compactly made and are another 
instance of the careful thought and study that this progressive 
firm is giving to the many tool problems that daily present 
themselves. 

The accompanying illustration shows the company’s No. 571 
grip which will stretch wires from No. 6 to No. 0. This 
style of grip is made with either pulley or loop. Without 
doubt both the hardware and electrical supply trade will find 
these grips popular sellers. 
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National Electrical Credit Association. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Electrical 
Credit Association was held in Buffalo, N. Y., on June 27. The 
total membership of the five local associations comprising the 
national organization, is 500 electrical manufacturers and job- 
bers, and those engaged in allied and kindred lines covering 
the entire country. 

The association endorsed the campaign of the National One 
Cent Letter Postage Association. It also gave favorable con- 
sideration to the invitation of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition to hold the next annual meeting at San Fran- 
cisco in June, 1915; but before definite action can be taken 
on the invitation it was referred back to the several local as- 
sociations for their respective view. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Preside t, 
Frank M. Pierce, Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chicag>; 
vice-president, Allan R. McDonald, Stewart-Howland Co., B: s- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, Frederic P. Vose, Marquette Bui!:l- 
ing, Chicago. 





Battery Renewals by Parcel Post. 


The use of the parcel post by exchange managers in su°- 
plying subscribers with new dry batteries when renewals are 
necessary is being urged by the Nungesser Carbon & Batte'y 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. This company is now supplying 
several telephone companies with “1900” batteries packed in 
special parcel post cartons, each containing two cells, 
nected up and ready to mail. It is merely necessary to addres 
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July 4, 1914. 


the carton, tie a string around it, stick on the postage and 
hand the package to Uncle Sam. 

Upon receipt of the cells by parcel post, the subscriber 
reads the simple directions, tears off the top flap of the car- 
ton, sets the carton right into his telephone and connects the 
two wires. The job is done with no chance for a mistake. 
And very likely it has saved livery hire and a man’s time. 
The “1900” batteries may be had in these convenient parcel 
post cartons for an extra charge of only five cents per pair. 





Phoney Bill on the Glorious Fourth. 
While Phoney Bill will be remembered as an advocate of a 
sane Fourth; still if there should be an occasional relapse to 
old-time ear splitting explosions, this does not affect the un- 
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Phoney Bill and Independence. 


derlying principle of our justly celebrated Independence Day. 
In the accompanying illustration from the July calendar-blot- 
ter sent out by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
we have Phoney Bill setting off a giant cracker in the middle 
of Main Street just by way of waking up the villagers at 
least once in 365 days. “Independence forever!” says Phoney 
Bill, a sentiment which reverberates in many a telephone com- 
munity whether with or without an accompaniment of “noise.” 


Port Arthur, Sask., to Install Automatic. 

The government of the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
has placed an order with the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 
of Canada, Ltd., a branch of Automatic Electric Co., of Chi- 
cago, for a full automatic exchange to be installed in the city 
of Port Arthur. The system will be of the 10,000 line type, 
with an immediate capacity of 1,225 lines. This order adds 
one more to the list of cities in this section of the dominion 
to adopt this type of apparatus. 

The equipment for the 2,000-line automatic exchange ordered 
for Medicine Hat, Canada. was shipped recently and the work 
of installation is progressing rapidly. 








The Question of Telephone Poles. 

To what extent metal poles are likely to replace wooden 
poles, the conditions which make such a change advisable 
at the present, and the advantages to be gained, if any, 
continue to be among the interesting problems of tele- 
phone maintenance. The manufacturers of certain types 
of metal poles appear to have solved the question, how- 
ever, to their own satisfaction, according to the reports 
of the increasing volume of their sales. 

Special progress seems to have been made by the Carbo 
Steel Post Co., of Chicago, which makes a number of 
interesting claims for its biped type of patented Carbo 
steel poles. In its literature, this company states that con- 
servative engineers are agreed as to Carbo biped poles hav- 
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ing three times the average life of wood poles, although the 
prices are said to be practically the same. 

The Carbo poles are not set in concrete, but are easily 
placed directly in the ground at a depth of about one-sixth 
the total height of the pole. No extra hardware is re- 
quired as either wood or steel crossbars can be bolted on 
direct. 

Carbo steel poles also are proof against fire, ants, woodpeck- 
ers and ordinary storms, as they are made of highly elastic 
steel. The steel has a tensile strength of 60,000 pounds 
per square inch. The poles, it is said, will when deflected 
even under extraordinary conditions, such as very high wind 
velocity and heavy sleet storms, return to their original posi- 
tion. 

In exceptional cases, such it is claimed as would level en- 
tire lines of wood poles, occasional breaks may occur. In 
such cases the steel poles are not entirely lost for, it is 
claimed, they can be repaired at a small cost, by the use 
of a splicing angle or acetylene welding. 

The weight of Carbo steel poles as compared with that 
of wood poles, is said to give the former an added advan- 
tage in cost of transportation. 

The cost of maintenance is claimed to be no more than 
five cents each for steel poles per annum, or about the same 
as the cost of an occasional painting for a wood pole, from 
the ground up. 

The Carbo Steel Post Co. will be glad to furnish descrip- 
tive literature and quote on stock poles from 16 to 45 ft. 
in length, larger sizes being made to specifications and 
their prices depending upon size and quality required. 





Outing of Northern White Cedar Association. 
On the afternoon of June 16, the Great Northern Rail- 
way carried north from Minneapolis, Minn., the sleeper 


Nagasaki laden with members of the Northern White 
Cedar Association and guests destined to the wilds of 


northern Minnesota in the vicinity of Marcell, along the 
line of the Minneapolis & Rainey River Railroad, 25 miles 
north of Deer River. Included in the party were: J. W. 
Benham, Chicago, president; L. A. Page, Jr., vice-president; 
N. E. Boucher, secretary; Messrs. Bell and Furlong J. 
Willemeyer, directors; and H. F. Partridge, W. C. Moss, 
T. M. Partridge, H. S. Gilkey, P. H. Anderes, Judge W. 
A. Kerr, all of of Minneapolis; M. H. Bissell, Escanaba, 
Mich.; M. Sperry, Milwaukee; and J. T. Kinney, Chicago. 
At Duluth the party was joined by M. Chapman, V. And- 











Northern White Cedar Representatives on Outing. 


erson, T. P. Bradley, Archie McIntyre, all of Duluth; 
and H. W. Reade, Escanaba. At Deer River Jos. Naugle, 
Bemidji, Minn.; Jack O’Connell, Archie and Addie Mc- 
Cullom, H. A. Linde and Matt Lind, local residents, 
joined the fold. 
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After an arduous journey through lake, and portage they 
were finally installed at Prohibition City, Itasca County, 
on the shore of Big Smith Lake eight miles from Marcell. 
Here for three days under the government set up with 
Judge Kerr, as mayor; H. W. Reade, judge; H. S. Gilkey, 
prosecuting attorney; M. Bell, sheriff; H. A. Linde, keeper 
of the key, and M. H. Bissell, big chief, ensued the liveliest 
existence of frontier life experienced by the hardy cedar 
savages for many a day. Camp life, and fishing in the 
many lakes that abound in the vicinity under the super- 
vision of guides Barlow, Vanek, Addie McCullom, and 
O’Connell, engaged the boyish tourists to such extent that 
departure was reluctantly taken on after an outing thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all. One evening was spent in danc- 
ing to music furnished by the second cook—performing 
on the harmonica, accompanied by Addie McCullom on 
a tin kitchen plate. H. A. Linde with a bear dance cap- 
tured all the prizes. ; 

But one incident marred the pleasure of the party, the 
slight indisposition of H. A. Linde, Deer River, which 
was attributed to an over-indulgence in a peculiar nut lo- 
cated in the vicinity. Liberal application of fresh air, 
sunshine and slumber, however, readily restored the first 
hospital patient of Prohibition City. 

Much game was seen in this rugged country which is 
the scene of former logging operations, which, with the 
fishing, stamps the locality as a vertitable sportsman para- 
dise. 

Percy Black, of Deer River, chef par-excellence, added 
to the comfort and weight of the fortunate attendants who 
are unanimously in favor of continuing Prohibition City 
as the annual stamping ground. 

A business meeting was held on June 16 at which current 
affairs of the association received attention, and reports 
from the various committees were received. 





Cut Over to New Back Bay Exchange, Boston. 

The new Back Bay central exchange of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Boston, Mass., was recently 
put into service. This is one of the largest exchanges in 
the country and its cost is $750,000, of which $300,000 was 
expended for switchboard and electrical equipment. More 
than 50 central offices in the metropolitan division and nearly 
200 trunk lines connecting the new Back Bay exchange with 
other exchanges were involved in the cut over. 





Healey Bill on New York Statute Books. 

The telephone companies of New York are now operat- 
ing under the provisions of the Healey bill which was 
passed by the state legislature and received the signature 
of Governor Glynn, as previously reported by TELEPHONY. 
The provisions of this bill, now chapter 240 of the laws 
of 1914, outline the service and effect of orders of the com- 
mission, require notice, hearing and evidence of irrepar- 
able damage to petitioners before orders can be suspended 
by the supreme court and give the commission power to 
suspend rate schedules filed by companies until investiga- 
tion by the commission. 

The provisions of the law, which became effective on 
April 8, immediately following its passage, are as follows: 


Section 1. Section 23 and 29 of chapter 480 of the laws 
of 1910 entitled “An act in relation to public service com- 
missions, constituting chapter 48 of the consolidated laws,” 
are hereby amended to read respectively, as follows: 

23. Service and effect of orders; stay. 1. Every order 
of a commission. shall be served upon every person or 
corporation to be affected thereby, either by personal de- 
livery of a certified copy thereof, or by mailing a certified 
copy thereof, in a sealed package with postage prepaid, 
to the person to be affected thereby or, in the case of a 
corporation, to any officer or agent thereof upon whom a 
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summons may be served in accordance with the provisions 
of the code of civil procedure. It shall be the duty of 
every person and corporation to notify the commission 
forthwith, in writing, of the receipt of the certified copy of 
every order so served, and in the case of a corporation such 
notification must be signed and acknowledged by a person 
or officer duly authorized by the corporation to admit such 
service. Within a time specified in the order of the com- 
mission every person and corporation upon whom it is 
served must if so required in the order notify the com- 
mission in like manner whether the terms of the order are 
accepted and will be obeyed. Every order of a commis- 
sion shall take effect at a time therein specified and shall 
continue in force either for a period which may be desig- 
nated therein or until changed or abrogated by the com- 
mission, unless such order be unauthorized by this chapter 
or any other act or be in violation of a provision of the 
constitution of the state or of the United States. 

2. No order staying or suspending an order of the com- 
mission fixing any rate, fare or charge or joint rate, fare 
or charge shall be made by the supreme court otherwise 
than upon notice and after hearing; and if the order of 
the commission is suspended, the order suspending the 
same shall contain a specific finding based upon evidence 
submitted to the court and identified by reference thereto, 
that great and irreparable damage would otherwise result 
to the petitioner and specifying the nature of the damage. 

29. Changes in schedule; notice required; power of sus- 
pension by the commission. Unless the commission other- 
wise orders no change shall be made in any rate, fare or 
charge, or joint rate, fare or charge, which shall have been 
filed and published by a common carrier in compliance 
with the requirements of this chapter, except after 30 days’ 
notice to the commission and publication for 30 days as re- 
quired by section 28 of this chapter, which shall plainly 
state the changes proposed to be made in the schedule 
then in force, and the time when the changed rate, fare 
or charge will go into effect; and all proposed changes 
shall be shown by printing, filing and publishing new 
schedules or shall be plainly indicated upon the schedules 
in force at the time and kept open to public inspection. 
The commission, for good cause shown, may allow changes 
in rates without requiring the 30 days’ notice and.publica- 
tion herein provided for, by duly filing and publishing in 
such manner as it may direct an order specifying the change 
so made and the time when it shall take effect; all such 
changes shall be immediately indicated upon its schedules 
by the common carrier. Whenever there shall be filed 
with the commission by any common carrier as defined in 
this act any schedule stating a new individual or joint rate, 
fare or charge, or any new individual or joint classification, 
or any new individual or joint regulation or practice effect- 
ing any rate, fare or charge, the commission shall have and 
it is hereby given authority, either upon complaint or upon 
its Own initiative without complaint, at once, and if it so 
orders without answer or other formal pleading by the in- 
terested carrier or carriers, but upon reasonable notice, to 
enter upon a hearing concerning the propriety of such rate 
charge, fare, classification, regulation or practice; and 
pending such hearing and decision thereon, the commis- 
sion upon filing with such schedule, and delivering to the 
carrier or carriers affected thereby, a statement in writing 
of its reasons for such suspension, may suspend the opera- 
tion of such schedule and defer the use of such rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation or practice, but not for a 
longer period than 120 days beyond the time when sucli 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice 
would otherwise go into effect; and after full hearing 
whether completed before or after the rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation or practice goes into effect, the com- 
mission may make such order in reference to such rate. 
fare, charge. classification, regulation or practice, as would 
be proper in a proceeding initiated after the rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation or practice had becom: 
effective. Provided, that if any such hearing cannot b: 
concluded within the period of suspension, as above state’ 
the commission may, in its discretion, extend the time ©' 
suspension for a further period not exceeding six months. 
At any hearing involving a rate increased after the firs: 
day of January, 1914, or of a rate sought to be increase” 
after this section as amended takes effect, the burden © 
proof to show that the increase in rate or proposed in- 
crease in rate is just and reasonable shall be upon the 
common carrier; and the commission may give to the hear- 
ing and decision of such questions preference over all other 
questions pending before it and decide the same as speedily 
as possible. 

2. This act shall take effect immediately. 














Out of the Mail Bag 


P. Kerr Higgins, general manager of the Texas Inde- 
pendent Telephone System, with headquarters at Waco, has 
just returned from a trip to Europe, in which he made quite 
a thorough inspection of the sights in Great Britain, Holland, 
Germany and France. A glance at the accompanying illus- 
tration will convince the reader that he did not slight Scot- 
land, and that the Highland costume made some hit with 
him. If Mr. Higgins held a big crooked bludgeon instead of 
a broadsword in his right hand, he might pass for Harry 
Lauder. No, we'll take that back, for Higgins is a better 
looking man than the Scottish singer. As they look at the 
portrait no doubt many will recall Lauder’s song in which 
he explains why the “lassies love the kilty lads.” No longer 
can there be any mystery about that! 

As soon as he catches up with his work and gets his 
notes and information together, Mr. Higgins has promised 
to write something for TELEPHONY about telephone conditions 
abroad: 

“T was certainly glad to read your editorial entitled ‘Unfair 
Alliance’ in the issue of May 23,” says A. A. Cronk, of Ho- 
bart, Okla., who represents the Garford 
Manufacturing Co. in the Southwest. “This 
is an example of ihe most unfair com- 
petition which exists in the United States, 
and it is my opinion that a few more 
articles along this line should have a good 
effect.” 

“T do not want to miss a single issue 
of TELEPHONY,” writes H. W. Dutton, of 
the People’s Telephone Co., of Lebanon, 
Kan., “as I appreciate it from cover to 
cover, especially the ‘Queries on Theory 
and Practice. I am always anxious for 
each number of your paper to arrive.” 

J. A. Hildebrand, of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., Chapman, Kan., in a 
letter enclosing his remittance, says: “I 
would not think of doing without TELePH- 
ONY.” 

In sending his check for his subscrip- 
tion, Walter B. Wray, telephone engineer, 
New York City, says: “I would not miss 
an issue of your paper. TELEPHONY is an 
educator in itself, and any telephone man 
who is without it, does not know how 
much good he is missing.” 

In a letter enclosing his remittance for his subscription, Ber- 
nard W. Leavitt, of the City Telephone Co. of Southern 
Pines, S. C., says: “Am glad to see our friend, Mr. Kelsey, 
back again as we missed him. I like TELEPHONY thoroughly, 
and should hate to do business without it.” 

“Your TELEPHONY is the best telephone paper I have had in 
my office,” says Arthur M. Cooke, of Vermillion, Kan. 

E. Noble, of Sydney, Australia, under date of June 1, writes 
the editor: “I am enclosing some experiences I had with 
the wireless method of cablefault location while working in 
tne state telephone system at Auckland, New Zealand. I 
Lave moved over to Australia since the faults occurred. The 
oldest one is not eighteen months old, but I thought they 
might interest some of your readers as it was through reading 
the diagrams and experiences of others in TELEPHONY that 
enabled me to use the method so successfully.” 


Mr. Noble’s contribution will be printed in a later issue. 


In making remittance for its subscription to TELEPHONY, the 
Callao Telephone Co., Callao, Mo., adds: “We find it a 
great help to us in many ways.” 
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P. Kerr Higgins, 


In writing in for a change of address, Walter Beard, Britt, 
Ia., says: “I don’t want to miss a copy, as no one can get 
along in the telephone business very well w:thout it.” 

“Enclosed please find check for TrLepHony for another 
year,” writes B. J. Bailey, of the Peoples Mutual Telephone 
Co., at Pecatonica, Ill. “We feel we cannot get along with- 
out it.” 

“We get a lot of useful information from TELEPHONY every 
week,” writes Lon Dunn, owner of the Moravia (Ia.) Tele- 
phone Co., which operates exchanges at Moravia, Milo and 
Seymour, Ia. 

In a letter enclosing money order for TELEPHONY for 1914 
S. Ellerker, of Forest, Ont., Canada, says: “I would not be 
without TELEPHONY.” 

“I enjoy your magazine very much, and as long as I am in 
the telephone business, you can be sure of one subscriber,” 
writes A. E. Wilcox, of the Bricelyn (Minn.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

“T cannot do without your journal,” says W. L. Griffith, 
manager of the Godley (Texas) Telephone Co. 

“We are very glad to note that J. C. 
Kelsey is back in TELEPHONY,” writes A. 
T. McMillan, of Wamego, Kan. “It is 
a duty he owes the country to review the 
business conditions for us.” 

Eugene Boswell, proprietor of the Mar- 
shallville (Ga.) Telephone Exchange in 
an interesting letter to the editor, informs 
us that J. O. Persons, of Dublin, has pur- 
chased that exchange. “He already is an 
ardent admirer of TELEPHONY,” says Mr. 
Boswell, “having borrowed a few copies 
from me which he read with great inter- 
est. I want to express my own sincere 
appreciation of the great good I have de- 
rived from your paper. Keep the good 
work going.” 

“Enclosed find check for subscription,” 
writes W. J. Kenyon, Superior, Wis. “It 
is impossible for me to get along without 
TELEPHONY.” 

“Your paper is O. K. and I like it very 
much,” writes J. W. Leuty, from Knox- 
ville, Ia. 

Charles R. Pierce, Worcester, Mass., in 
a recent letter says, “I will send in my sub- 
scription as I do not like to be without your paper.” 

W. E. Campsall, owner of the Muskoka Independent Tele- 
phone System, at Huntsville, Ont., Canada, sends in his sub- 
scription renewal and adds: “I hope this will be in time, as 
[ do not want to miss a copy of TELEPHONY.” 

Dr. H. De Boer, owner of the Edgerton (Minn.) Telephone 
Co., in a recent letter says: “Some time ago I was going 
to back a man for a patent on an attachment to the telephone. 
When a search was about to be made, I noticed in TELEPHONY 
that the idea had been covered by a patent just issued to some 
one else. I figure I am ahead about five years subscription 
to TELEPHONY, so find enclosed my check for the first one 
of the five years.” 

“Il would not think of doing without TeLerpHony if I were 
to continue in any position in the telephone business,” writes 
John A. Lyons, of Caldwell, Ohio. “After reading it two 
years, I can say it is worth many times the subscription price.” 

“Herewith remittance for my subscription to TELEPHONY,” 
writes Wm. F. Ryan, of Columbus, Ohio. “I do not want 
to miss a single copy.” 


Highlander. 








Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Jistance Between Poles and Property Line. 


“In constructing a telephone line along a public highway 
in Minnesota, can the road overseers or township board 
compel such lines to be placed closer than five feet from 
the line of the adjoining property, where such proximity 
to the road and property line brings the cross arms among 
the trees growing along such line?” 


We think the road overseers or township board can re- 
quire the poles to be placed anywhere within the highway, 
regardless of where such location will bring the lines 
among the trees. If the location established by the board 
brings the cross arms among the adjacent trees, they would 
have jurisdiction to require a reasonable trimming of the 
trees so that they would not interfere with the lines. If 
they did not require such reasonable trimming, the com- 
pany itself could compel it. 

A telephone company, authorized to erect its line along 
country highways, has the right to cut away obstructing 
branches of trees to admit of the free passage of the wires 
without giving the abutting property owner an oppor- 
tunity to do so, but it will be answerable to him for any 
unnecessary, improper or excessive cutting. Wyant vs. 
Central Telephone Co., 123 Mich., 51; 81 Northwestern, 
928; 47 L. R. A., 497. 





Distance Between Roads and Wires. 

“Does the state law of Minnesota prescribe or limit the 
distance between the rails of the railroads and the lowest 
telephone wire crossing above same? Also does it limit 
the distance between the lowest telephone wire and the 
crown of the roadway where such wire crosses a public 
highway, and if so, what are such provisions or in what 
section of the statutes may they be found?” 


We do not know of any definite provision of law in your 
state requiring a specified distance between the wires of a 
telephone company and the rails of a railroad or the 
crown of the highway. But it is a general principle of 
law that the wires strung upon the poles set in a highway 
or over a railroad track must be high enough from the 
ground to be safe for all ordinary travelers and vehicles 
to pass beneath and for ordinary railroad cars with such 
persons as might ride on top of such vehicles or cars. 





Officers De Facto. ‘ 


“Where a service contract is made between a telephone 
exchange and a farmers’ telephone association whose of- 
ficers have usually not been elected in strict actordance 
with the by-laws of the association, are the signatures of 
the supposed president and secretary of the association 
sufficient to bind the association in a case of litigation 
based on such contract?” 


The fact that the persons, who act as president and 
secretary of the farmers’ telephone association, have not 
been elected in strict accordance with its by-laws, cannot 
be taken advantage of by the association in event of liti- 
gation based on a contract signed by such officers. Even 
though they are not strictly officers de jure, they are of- 
ficers de facto and the association which they represent is 
estopped from denying their authority. 





Refusing Firm Service for Personal Delinquency. 


“Where a subscriber’s service has been discontinued and 
his later order for telephone service refused until he pays 
up delinquent rental and toll account, can a firm of which 
he is a partner demand that a telephone be installed for it 
while his account is still unpaid?” 


Under the circumstances you state, we think the party 
cannot legally demand that a telephone be installed for it 
by offering to pay the rental charge required by the com- 
pany for the firm service, regardless of whether the de- 
linquent partner’s service bill has been paid or not. 





Right to Impeach a Fraudulent Conveyance. 

The sheriff of Clark County, Missouri, took possession of 
all the property of a telephone company. One Webster brought 
suit in replevin to recover it, claiming that he and not the 
telephone company was its owner. It appeared that the tele- 


phone company, to delay its creditors, took title to part of the 
line in the name of its manager and that thereafter the tele- 
phone company operated it on a percentage basis. Later the 
manager sold the line to Webster. The sheriff took possession 
of it under a writ of attachment in a suit brought against the 
company by one Balbach, for labor performed in soliciting 
patrons and collecting rentals. 

The court held that Balbach, who performed his services for 
the company several years after title to the property was taken 
in the manager’s name, could not impeach the transaction unless 
he could show that it was entered into with the purpose of de- 
feating subsequent debts. A judgment for the sheriff was 
reversed. Webster vs. Hardy, 163 Southwestern 541. 


Embezzlement. 


The general manager of a telephone company was found to 
have appropriated to his own use the sum of $836.22, made up 
of different items collected at various times. When the case 
was called for trial, he admitted taking and using the money 
but defended on the sole ground that he had simply borrowed 
it and returned it. In support of this defense it was shown 
that he kept a memorandum giving the amounts collected, the 
names of the persons from whom collected and the amounts 
withdrawn and used by him. The court held that this defense 
was not a sufficient one. 

It found that the rule was that, while a criminal intent is 
necessary to constitute the offense of embezzlement, an agent 
who knowingly uses his principal’s money in violation of his 
duty, is guilty of embezzlement even though at the time he 
intends to restore it. Morrow vs. Commonwealth, 163 South- 
western, 452. 








Subjects of Expert Testimony. 


A mill company brought action fur damages from the 
burning of its storehouse and the stock therein, on the 
theory that lightning struck the teiephone line of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. about three- 
fourths ‘of a: mile from the storehouse, and that the cur- 
rent of electricity followed the wire into the building in 
which a telephone was installed, causing the ignition, and 
alleging defendant’s negligence to consist in failing to 
have ground connection and appliances near the point of 
the wire’s entrance into the building to resist such a cur- 
rent. The defendant claimed that the building was di- 
rectly struck by lightning without the intervention of its 
wire as a conductor. 

A question arose in the case as to the introduction of 
expert testimony. The expert witness was Prof. Daniel, 
who holds the chair of physics in Vanderbilt University. 
In answer to a question he replied that assuming that the 
hypothesized fact were true, the fire was probably due to 
the lightning discharged from the wire. This answer was 
held inadmissible by the supreme court as an opinion on 
the ultimate fact to be determined, invading the province 
of the jury. It was held that an expert opinion is gen- 
erally admissible to the effect that a certain cause could 
or might produce the condition, but not as to what is 
imprudent or negligent. Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. vs. Peacher Machine Co., 164 Southeastern, 
1145. 





Abutting Owners Right in Trees. 

Ordinarily an abutting lot owner raising trees on 4 
street, is a partial occupant of sufficient space in addition 
to that actually occupied, for the protection of the growth 
of such trees, and without due compensation cannot be 
excluded from any portion of such space to give exclusive 
occupancy to an owner of real estate other than the city. 
An owner of wires thereafter voluntarily occupying such 
space is not entitled, without due compensation, to in- 
juriously trim such trees to sever or prevent contact wit! 
wires. 

In such case the owner of wires, who injuriously cut: 
back such trees from contact with such wires is a tres- 
passer from the beginning and liable to the abutting lan¢ 
owner for the consequential damages to his lot. So hel« 


the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in a suit brought for cut- 
ting some 10 or 12 feet_off the top of 17 or 18 locust trees 
in a park in Norman, Okla. Norman Milling & Grain Co. 
vs. Bethuren, 129 Pacific, 830. 
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